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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF MR. FARWCETT. 

This highly-distinguished comedian is the son of a performer 
who was much respected for talents and integrity in the days of 
Garrick, The subject of this memoir was born in London about 
1769, and was intended for busizess by his father, who sent him 
to St. Paul's school, where he received his education, and after- 
wards bound him apprentice to a respectable tradesman in the 
city. Ambitious, however, to tread his father’s steps, he eloped 
from his master and joined an itinerant company, under the 
assumed name of Foote. His first appearance is said to have 
been at Margate, in Courtall, in the Belle’s Stratagem. Having 
met with encouragement at this place, he went to Tunbridge. 
where he attracted the notice of Mr. Cumberland, the dr: matist, 
and was particularly favoured by Lord Abington, who gave 
him some instructions in music. He was afterwards engaged at 
York, where he played three characters in tragedy ; Oronooko, 
Romeo, and Douglas; but on the departure of Mr. Knight 
from the company, he made a positive stipulation that he should 
never be obliged to perform a tragic character again. He now 
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married Mrs. Mills, and his fame in low comedy having reached 
London, he received for himself and wife a liberal offer from 
Mr. Harris, whose company had then felt the loss of Mr. Edwin, 
aud he made a successful first appearance at Covent Garden, 
in Caleb, in “‘ He Would be a Soldier,” at the commencement 
of the season of 1791. The first part that brought him into 
general notice was Count Friponi, in Bate Dudley’s opera of the 
Travellers in Switzerland, which he pourtrayed with considerable 
ability. In the course of two or three succeeding seasons his 
progress in his professional duties was extremely rapid, parti- 
cularly in that line in which Edwin had been employed. On 
Mr. Bannister’s leaving the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, in 
1795, he recommended Mr. Fawcett to Mr. Colman, as the only 
person likely to sustain with any credit that variety of characters 
in which Mr. Bannister had long distinguished himself. Mr. 
Fawcett soon gave ample proof of the extént and usefulness of 
his various powers. Each night added fresh laurels to his 
brow, and with his increasing fame his interest rapidly gained 
ground, till Mr. Colman appoiuted him acting manager of the 
theatre. This situation he held with considerable credit to 
himself and advantage to the treasury, till the season of 1803, 
when the proprietor determined on opening at tbe stated time 
- of his patent with a company independent of the winter theatres. 
With the exception of last season, Mr. Fawcett has since, per- 
formed during the summer months at the most respectable pro” 
vincial iheatres. Within these few years he has brought out 
several excellent pantomimes ; Obi; or, Three Fingered Jack, 
performed at the Haymarket, 1800; Perouse ; or, The Desolate 
[sland, performed at Covent Garden, 1801; Brazen Mask; or, 
Alberto and Rosalie, acted at Covent Garden, 1802; Fairies’ 
Reve's, or, Love in the Island, acted at the Haymarket by 
children, 1802 ; andthe Enchanted Island, founded on Shakes- 
peare’s Tempest, 1804. In each of these productions he has 
displayed considerable ability with respect to the arrangement 
of his materials, and the interest that he has attached to their 
representation. 


This gentleman isan actor of great original merit, and whether 
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his character be ancient or modern, his style of playing is pecu- 
liar to himself. It is said he never saw Edwin perform, and we 
have no reason to doubt this report ; he, however, represents the 
characters of that comedian m the very first style of excellence, 
and without the least resemblance to the manner of Edwin. 

Fawcett’s Lingo is as good a piece of acting as we have on 
the stage. Panglos is a character as finely drawn as any in the 
whole range of the drama, and he unites in his delineation of 
the pedant all the richness of the author’s humour with a chaste 
and classical colouring. There is a wide and opposite cast of 
characters, which he sustains with the happiest effect; indeed 
his acting is as near perfection as the efforts of human art can 
possibly reach. 

The physical properties of this gentleman are certainly highly 
advantageous to his line of acting, which, though in no way 
singular or disagreeable as a private gentleman, make a very 
effective figure, either as a countryman, pedant, old man, Quaker, 
or Jew, &c. His voice too, has an agreeable harshness, which 
well accords with the whimsical sentiments of the comic muse, 
without lessening the force of a pathetic passage. In confirma- 
tion of this opinion, we mention Colman’s beautifully drawn 
portrait of Job Thornberry, in the comedy of John Bull. The 
transition of feelings, which so naturally animates the bosom of 
an aggrieved father, Mr. Fawcett depicts in the most masterly 
colours, and is particularly great.in the scene where he throws 
off the waistcoat which his supposed disobedient daughter had. 
worked for him. He looks the character, and pourtrays its 
minutest shades with all the feelings of a fond parent for the 
sufferings of a lost child. 

In 1806, he was again engaged at Mr. Colman’s theatre, to 
take the lead in the comic business of that company, and his 
services were of the first consequence to the proprietors and the 
public. All those rich morsels of comic character which belonged 
to the little dramas of the above theatre, and which were; in a 
great degree, the offspring of Mr. Colman’s genius, acquired 
an additional attraction when surrendered to the care of Mr. 
lawcett. 
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There is no one in whose possession a bad part is so safe as 
in his; he can bustle through it, and keep up the interest of the 


other characters and of the piece, while he supports his own 
part with the most powerful ability. Previous to his engage- 


ment at Covent Garden, he assumed, for the first time, the 
character of Lord Ogleby; a part which many persons have 


said died with Mr. King. First impressions, we are very ready 
to allow, are not easily removed; and if it were possible for Mr. 


Fawcett to perform it better than the late celebrated and justly. . 


esteemed comedian, the old amateurs of acting would only 
praise Fawcett in qualified terms, while the deceased comedian 
would be extolled in language of the highest panegyric. | But 
we will venture to observe, after having seen them both in the 
above character, that King never played the part better than 
Fawcett. It was an effort uncounected with imitation, entirely 
his own, and the conception and delineation of the scenic 
nobleman were perfect and masterly. 

His first wife, Mrs. Mills, died in 1797, leaving behind her a 
daughter. He has since married Miss Gawdry, a very pretty 
and amiable woman, by whom he has a young family. 

As a private individual, Mr. Fawcett preserves the dignity of 
a gentleman. There are no traits of his profession to be dis- 
covered in his conversation ; he does not, like many performers, 
carry his shop upon his back, and attempt to entertain with 
shreds of plays and tricks of buffoonery. His private pursuits 
are said to be of an agricultural nature, which he turns to 
practical advantage at his farm near Hendon. 








MISCELLANITES. 


seine 
MODERN THEATRES. 

Srk,—Vhe vreat misconduct, and errers in the ‘two 
theatres take their origin in the nature of the patents. There 
are two theatres onty, and therefore, truly speaking, there is 
ene patent of which each heuse has a share, and here arises the 
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rivalship that was intended to do good, but has done all the 
evil. 

The theatres are not limited in size, and therefore each com- 
pany is desirous of having the largest house it can, by way of 
having the largest share of the patent, the consequence of this 
rivalship is, that both houses ere too large. 

The consequence of their being too large is, in the first place, 
that they are much too expensive both in building and main- 
taining. The second is, that the real lovers of the drama are 
disappointed ; for they are at too great a distance either to hear 
or see. what is best worth hearing and seeing. 

The fine inflections of the voice, the under tones are all lost: 
it is ditlicult even for half the audience to hear enough of each 
sentence te comprehend the story, and not one fourth of them 
can ob-erve the beauties. 

If such is the case with hearing, it is not better with the sieht. 
The true expression of countenance, the meaning of the eye, 
that most intelligible of all the featutes, are lost. Even the 
niceties of attitude and the movements-of the limbs are lost 
on the observer; and all the exquisite pleasure that a man of 
taste has from viewing a fine performance, is entirely absent, 

Good performances on the stage gieatly resemble a fine pic- 
ture. Ata distance, those beauties that vive it value and in 
which its excellence consists, are lost, aud the difference be- 
tween it and a tolerable copy is scarcely worth notice. 

The fine picture of the Descent from the Cross at Antwerp 
‘was placed too high on the wall of the church, for many of 
those who went to sce it, and therefore some persons adtuired it 
greatly, others only from the general effect aud knowing the 
merit of the person who painted it. 

I have seen many persons who were disappointed at thie 
moment when they were looking at the picture, but who were 
ashamed aud mortified, and I was one of those myself. I had 

fir more pleasure in seeing Mr. West’s picture of Healing the 
Sick when at the proper distance; but when I first went iato 
the room, and stood some time, I was disappointed. It hed 
aot the effect till I got to the right distance. 
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Betwoen a very fine original and a very ordinary copy, there 
is not more difference than between the same picture viewed at 
a proper or improper distance. We all know, that reduced to 
numerical value, the proportion is often as one hundred to one. 

It is true, that at a theatre many must be too near and some 
rather too far. There is a physical impossibility of all being 
at the same distance; but then there is a great difference be- 
tween that and the majority of the audience being too far off 
as in our large playhouses. 

The taste for pageantry and shew, for pantomime, and in short 
for such representations as have great and dazzling, but not a 
fine effect, arises from the impossibility of gratifying theatrical 
taste as formerly. There are now no judges of dramatic excel- 
lence who attend regularly at the theatres, and most people go 
without any more expectation than that of amusing themselves 
for the evening, as they would do at Astley’s or Sadler’s Wells. 

A real lover of the drama knows how different the pleasure is 
in seeing fine acting and gaudy shews; but one of the great 
consequences is, that fewer people go to the theatre, and it 
inspires no interest as formerly. 

The only way now to procure an audience is by producing 
novelty, as pallid appetites are only excited by variety. Shakes- 
peare’s, Ben Johnson’s, and other good plays do not, as former- 
ly, draw good houses, and while the public pays so highly, it is 
disappointed and its taste is spoiled. 

The best remedy would be a third theatre, in the patent for 
which the extent should be limited, and for this I will give the 
plan, and of it 1 will shew the advantage in my next. 


A LOVER OF JUSTICE AND OF THE DRAMA. 
Lendon, 22d Dec. 1815. 
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REFLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES, 
Historical, Dramatic, and Lilerary, from the French of the Baron de Grimm. 


FEMALE WIT, AND MALE LICENTIOUSNESS. 

Madame de Vaupaliere has given to her husband, who is 
passionately fund of play, a very ingenious present, and still 
more moral than ingenious. Cases had been invented for 
arranging the fishes and counters, of a form at once pleasing and 
convenient. She sent one of these, of the richest workmanship, 
and the most valuable materials, to M. de Vaupaliere; upon one 
side of which, she caused her own portrait to be executed, and 
on the other, that of her children, with this motto, Think of us. 
Notwithstanding the happy idea, and notwithstanding the Re- 


flections of M. Dussaulz, on gaming, I believe that people have 


played during the winter with more fury than ever. The Mar- 
quis de Barri gained the other day, by a single stroke at Pharoah 
60,000, and took away with him 6300 louis. 

HUMAN FRIENDSHIP. 

Let us represent to ‘ourselves, Madame the Marchioness de 
Deffant, blind, and sitting at the back part of her closet ina 
sofa-bed that resembles the tub of Diogenes; her old friend, 
Pont-de-Vesle, reclined in an easy chair, near the chimney. 
This is the scene. Let us listen to one of their conversations. 

Pont-de-Vesle.— Madame? Where are you? In your chimney 
corner—Rest your feet upon the fender, as if we were friends. 

—Yes, Madame. It must be admitted, that there are few con- 
nections sq old as our’s. It is true. It has existed fifty years. 
Yes,{full fifty years. And during this long interval, not a storm, 
not even the appearance of a quarrel. This is what has always 
excited my astonishment. Yet, Pont-de-Vesle, does it not result 
from this, that at the bottom we have.always been very indif- 
ferent to each other? Yery likely, Madame. 


MESDAMES CARMARGO AND CARTON. 

Death has taken from us two deserving virgins of the Royal 
Academy of Musés, vulgarly called the Opera. They had been 
dead to the Theatre a long time, and their honourable old age 
‘supported itself on the fruits of their youthful labours. The 
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names of Ca-uareo and Carton will be for ever celebrated in 
the annals of t's Opera. Mademoiselle Camargo is immortal- 
ized at the Uheatre as the inventress of the hornpipe, whick 
Mademoiselle Allard has carried in our times to so high a pitch 
of perfectionand glory. it was Camargo who first ventured to 
shorten her petticoat, and this useful invention which enabled 
the amateurs te judge correctly of the legs of the dancers, has 
been since then generally adopted, though at the time, it was 
nearly the occasion ofa dangerous dispute. The puritans of the 
pit cried ovf against the heresy, and would not suffer the short- 
ened petticoats ; the Freethinkers on the centrary, asserted 
that this innovation brought us back to the spirit of the 
primitive church, which revolted from the sight of perouit- 
tes, and shuffles, when impeded by the length of under petti- 
coats. The Sorbonne of the Opera was employed a long time 
in endeavouring to establish the holy doctrine in’ favour of 
the faithful. Atlength, they adopted a middle couirse, in which 
all have acquiesced: they have decided for the shortened petti- 
coat, but have declared at the same time, that no female dancer 
can appear on the stage without drawers. This decision has 
been accepted as a fundamental point of discipline by all the 
powers of the Opera. I had the happiness on my arrival in 
France, to find Camargo still at the Theatre, but she was in 
her autumn, and even approached her winter. She has lived since 
that period in an honourable retreat, with half a dozen dogs and 
a friend, who remained to her out of her thousand and one friends ; 
and to whom she has bequeathed her dogs. They prepared for 
her a magnificent funeral, and every one admires the white 
draperies, those symbols of virginity, which unmarried persons 
have a right to claim in their funeral ceremonials. Since Car- 
miargo quilted the stage, every kind of dancing has made s» 
much progress, that her agility much admired in her time, 
has obtained but moderate applause, by the side of Made- 
moiselle Allard, and other dancers, less nimble than the latter; 
but her estimation with posterity entirely depends on her con- 
nection with the epoch of shortened petticoats. 

As to Carton, she has grown old in the absence of employ- 
ment, as a chorus singer, but she has obtained a name by her 
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amorous adventures, and her bons mots. She was good com- 
pany for the men; distinguished by her wit and her sallies. 
She numbered amorg her conquests, the illustrious Count de 
Saxe. She followed him to the famous camp of Muhtberg, in 
Saxony, in 1730, when she had the glory of supping with Augus- 
tus, King of Poland, and Frederiz Wiliiam of Prussia, and their 
sons and suecessors to the throne; of whom one at least has 
since done something to make him be spoken of. After this 
brilliant adventure, she returned not the less to France, to baw] 
on the stage of the Opera as before. She retired from the stage 
of the world nearly at the same time with Carmarge. She has 
heen replaced, as far as regards the department of lens mots, by 
the idlustrions Sophie Arnaud, who has always found the secret 
of charming the Theatre by the graces of her play, while she 
sings without voice, the must soporific music of Europe. The 
Abbe Galiana found himself one day ata court spectacle; every 
one around hin was in extacy with the voice of Mademoiselle 
Arnaud; they asked his opinion :—Jé is, said he, the finest 
asthma that Lever heard. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ACTOR. 


It belongs to nature to confer the external qualities; the 
ficnre, the voice, judgment, discrimination, and sensibility : it 
belongs to the study of the great masters, to the practice of ihe 
stage, to labour and reflection, to render perfect the gifts of 
nature. The imitative actor does every thing decently; there 
ispotuipg in hs play to be praised or condemned ; the actor 
frosi nature, the actor of genius, is sometimes detestable, some- 
tines excellent. With whatever severity an actor may be judged 
on his first appearance, he obtains upon the stage sooner or later 
the success be merits. Hisses stifle only the unworthy. 

And how can nature, unaided by art, form a great actor, since 
nothing is exhibited on the scene exactly as in nature, and every 
drama is composed after a certain aystem of agreement and of 
priiciples 2 And how comes it that a part shall be played in 
ilie same manner by two different actors, since in writing the most 
Vigorous, the most clear, and the most precise, the words cannot 
ways ve the positive sigus of an idea or sentiment ? 
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I have other ideas than the author (of the work entitled. 
Garrick) respecting the first requisites of a great actor. [would 
have him to possess much judgment ; to be a cold and tranquil 
Spectator of human nature; that he should therefore be gifted 
with: much descrimination, but no sensibility ; or what amounts 
to the same thing, he should possess the art of imitating every 
thing, and assuming an equal attitude in every description of 
part and character. If he be endowed with sensibility, it will 
be impossible for him to perform the same part more than once 
with the same animation or the same success: warm and ardent in 
the first representation, he will be exhausted and as cold as marble 
in the third. The imitator on the contrary, instead of remembering 
nature, at his first appearance in the scene, becomes the imita 
tor of himself. At ihe tenth time, his acting so far from be- 
coming weak, is fortified by all the new reflections he has made, 
and the spectator is more and more delighted. 

I an confirmed in this opinion by the inequality of those 
actors who play from the immediate impulse of the soul. You 
must not expect from them any unity of performance; their 
acting is alternately strong and weak; they are ata loss to- 
morrow, where they have excelled to-day; and in revenge, they 
excel this evening in passages that they had murdered the pre- 
ceding. Those, on the contrary, who play from reflection, and 
the study of human nature; who exercise the talent of imitation, 
the fancy, dud the memory, are the same at all representations, 
and are in all equally perfect. All is measured, all is prepared. 
the enthusiasm of the actor has its beginning, its middle, and its 
eud. They present the same accents, the same positioys, the 
same movements. If there be any difference between one per- 
formance ard another, it is always to the advantage of the last. 
They do not act the parts of changeables; they are perfect 
mirrors, always ready to shew the objects that surround them,,. 
and to shew them with the same distinctness and precision. 
Like the poet, they continue without ceasing to draw from the 
inexhaustible funds of nature, instead of soon perceiving the 
limited extent of their natural resources. 

What acting is more perfect than that of Mademoiselle Clairon ? 
Follow her, however, study her, and you wil] be soon convinced 
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that she knows by heart the detail of her acting as perfectly as 
the words of the dialogue. She has doubtless figured to herself 
a modelk to which she endeavours to approach; she has doubt- 
less conceived this model, the finest, the greatest, and the most 
perfect possible, but this model is not herself ; if it were herself, 
how weak and contemptible would be her imitation? When by 
the power of Jabour, she has approached as nearly as possible 
to this ideal model, all is accomplished. I do not doubt she 
experiences much anguish in the first moments of her study, but 
these moments past, her mind is tranquil, she is master of her- 
self, she repeats her performance without any internal emotion ; 
her tones and movements have all been predetermined ; all was 
resolved in her mind as carelessly reclining on her sofa, her 
eyes closed, she retraced her part in silence, and from memory, 
and was enabled in imagination to see and hear herself on the 
stage; to judge herself and to judge of the impressions she 
excited. Itisnot so with her rival, M. Dumesnil; she advances to 
the front of the stage without knowing what she has to deliver ; 
three-fourths of the time, she knows not what she says, but the 
rest is sublime. 

On what principle does the actor differ from the statuary, 
ihe painter, the orator, the musician? [tis not in the enthusiasm 
of the first conception, that the characteristic traits present 
themselves to them; they steal upon them in moments of cold- 
ness and tranquillity; in moments when they are wholly unex- 
pected; then, as if immoveable between human nature and the 
image they haye sketched, they cast alternately an attentive 
glance on the one and the other; and the beauties they discover 
in their works far transcend in their success those which they 
had hazarded in the first caprices of their fancy. It is not the 
man of violence, or the man who forgets himself, that leads us 
captive, that is an advantage exclusively possessed by the indi- 
vidual who is master of his own faculties. 

If these truths, however, were proved to demonstration, they 
would not be admitted by the performers; they constitnte their 
secret. Sensibility is so amiable a quality, that they will not 
confess the expedience, or the duty of dispensing with it, in the 
Pursuit of professional excellence. “How,” Says seme one to 
me, “tiiese accents so plaintive and so sorrowful, that a mother 
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appears to draw frem her inmost frame, and that so powerfully 
agitate ny own, is it not genuine feeling that inspires them? ’ 
Certainly not, and the proof is, that they are measured, and 
form a part ofa system of declamation, that they are subjected 
to a law of unity, and that they coneur in the solution of a given 
problem, of which they fulfil the conditions proposed, after long 
study. Before the aetor ventures before the public, he must 
perform thecharacter a hundred times in these rehearsals before 
he pleases himself; he hears himself at the moment he excites your 
agitation, and all his talent consists, not as you suppose, in 
_ yielding to his sensibility, but in imitating so perfectly all the 
external signs of feeling, that you deceive yourself. I insist 
then, and J repeat, that it is sensibility which makes the mul. 
titude of middling actors; it is extreme sensibility which makes 
inferior actors; # is the want of sensibility which makes sublime 


‘actors. 
» * z *% 


At what age does the author attain his highest exeellence. 
Ig it at the age when he is full of fire, when the blood boils ia 
his veins, when his fancy is captivated by the lightest tinsel, 
and the least disappointment wrings his frame with intolerable 


anguish ? No, it is when long experience has been acquired, 
when the passions are subdued, when the mind is cool, and the 
head tranquil and sagacious. Baron performed after he had 
reached his sixtieth year, the Earl of Essex, Xiphanes, Britannicus, 
and played them well: Mademoiselle Gaussin excelled in “ the’ 
pupil,” at the age of fifty; au old performer is never ridiculous 
but when his vigor has left him, or when the superiority of his 


talent is not such as to overcome the contrast between his old 
age, and the youthfulness of the character he personates. 

In our days, Mademoiselle Clairon and Molé have played at 
the outset, like Antemata, and: have at length become cxcel- 
lent performers, 

Garrick shewed his head between the two wings of a foldmg 
door, and in two seconds his countenance passed rapidly 
from extreme joy to astonishment, from astonishment to sorrow, 
from sorrow to dejection, and descended with the same. raj idtity 
from the point at which he had arrived. -Is it that his mind was 
able to feel all those passions successively, and to exceute fa 
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concert with his visage, this species of game? I do nof believe 
it. 

Atthe first representation of Ines de Castro, they brought the 
children on the stage, and the pit beganto laugh. La Duclos, 
whe personated Ines, cried out indignantly, Laugh then, foolish 
pit, at the most beautiful part of the piece. The pit heard her 
and was silent; the actress resumed her part and her tears, and 
those of the spectators gave evidence to her dramatic talents. 


EPIGRAM ON A POETESS. 
Two faults in Eglé, every one may trace, 
She makes not verses, and she makes her face. 


The Answer. 
Whatever faults, Eglé, in thee they trace ; 
The Muses made thy verse, the God of Love thy face. 


VERSES BY VOLTAIRE, 
This wide expanse of azure and of light, 
Formed withoat matter in the womb of night ; 
Wheeling its awful, and harmonious round, 
Has scarcely cost the utterance of a sound ! 


ON DOCTOR FRANKLIN. 


Ofa new world the glory and the stay, 
The waves of ocean hear him and obey; 
He robs the thunder of its fork’d alarms; 
* Can he weak monarchs fear, who Jove himself disarms1 
MADEMIOSELLE CLAIRON. 

When, after the celebrated adventure of M. dc Belloy’s 
Siege of Calais, Mademoiselle Clairon quitted the theatre, and 
said, with an emphasis altogether touching and pathetic, that 
the king was master of her life and fortune, but not of her 
honour; Mademoiselle Arnaud answered, “you are in the 
right, madam, where there is nothing the king looses his 
rights.” 

LA NODEN. 

There was at Petersburg a daucer, named La Neden, a 
good christian, and a good catholick, but little scrupulous and 
voluntarily abstaining from mass. Some well-intentioned 
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persons remonstrated with her. on the subject, observing that 
her long absence was disgraceful to her character, and that for 
the sake of her domestics, her neighbours, and country people, 
she would do well to go sometimes to church. She was at 
last persuaded to overcome the habits of many years. She 
went to mass, and found on her return that she had heen dis- 
missed from the stage. ‘This gave her no great taste for the 
mass, she returned to her former habits and her well intenti- 
oned friends to their remonstances; at the end of eight or ten 
months she went a second time to mass, and on her return she 
found her doors forced open; her closets broken, and her 
goods conveyed away. This accident gave her adislike to the 
mass, and morethan a year and a half elapsed before she could 
resolve to hear it for the third time. On achristmas eve, how- 
ever, her well-intent‘oned friends insisted so obstinately, that 
at midnight she accompanied them to mass, and on her return 
she found only the scite of her house, which had been reduced 
to cinders, She suddenly cast herself upon her knees wn the 
middle of the Street, and elevating her hands to heaven exctaim- 


ed “O God! I supplicate thy pardon for these three masses ; 
thou knowest, that I -was unwilling to attend them—pardon me. 
I swear before thee to hear no more during my life. And if I 
break my oath, I consent to be d—d to all eternity.” 


VERSES 
Of Madame La Marcechale de Luxemburg, on a Groupe, in which were repre- 
sented Voltaire and Madame du Deffant’s Lap Dog. 


You gaze upon the picture with delight, 

Lonly see two creatures made to bite ; 

On this alone the difference depends, 

The dog bites none but foes, the poet bites his friends. 


GENEALOGY OF THE FOX AND KEPPEL FAMILIES. 
, FIRST. 
Of Henry IV. King of France, was born in 1610, 
Henriette Marie, married in 1625, 
To Charles Stuart, King of England. 
Charles II. his son, King of England, 1682 , 
He had two Mistresses, 
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Barbe Villicrs, Duchess of Cleveland, 
Of whom was born, Henry, Duke of Grafton, born in 1663, 
died in 1790; Grandfather of George Duke of Grafton, 
appointed in 1786, 
Keeper of the Privy seals, and minister of State. 





SECONDLY. 
Louis a Keroual, Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and of Aubigny in France, 
whose son was 
Charles Duke of Richmond, 


From . 
Bs 
Caroline his ‘daughter married to Henry Fox, minister of 


George II. 





descend, 
Charles Fox, named ia 1782, minister and secretary of state. 
II. 
From the males of Richmond 
descends 
Charles Duke of Richmond, appuinted in 1722, master of the 
ordonnance, and minister of State. 
| III. 
From Anne married to William Albemarle 
descends 
Augustus Keppel, appointed in —_— first lord of the Ad- 


miralty. , 


ENGLISH ACTORS, THEATRES, $c. 

The first time I was at the Haymarket theatre, * they per- 
formed a translation of the Barber of Seville, with airs paro-_ 
died from Paésiello. The piece, as faras one can judge of a 
dramatic representation ina language which is not familiar to 
the ear, and whose accent is totafly unknown, appeared to me 
well acted ; but the music, although much applauded, pro- 
duced on me a singular effect: I found it very difficult to dis- 
tinguish through this new warbling, the delicious melody of 
Paésielle’s vocal music ; all these airs appeared to me to fall 
into the measure of an English country dance, more or less 

' *In 1794, 
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diversified. If our language, so heavy and so slow, be unfit 
for music, that of our neighbours is still less appropriate: Are 
not its articulations at once too rude, too short, tog feebly ac- 
centuated ? of twelve or fifteen pieces that 1 have seen performed 
in London, more than half were translated, or at least imitated 
from our theatre; on this, and many other accounts should we 
not say, that the two nations, which have so long been rivals 
in glory and interest, have at this time consented to ape each 
other to their utmost ? 

Although during the summer, the best actors of Drury-Lane 
and Covent Garden do not disdain to play on the Haymarket 
theatre; tragedies are there seldom represented. I have not, 
therefore, had the happiness of seeing Mrs. Siddons, the Clairon 
and Dumesnil of England: but I have frequently seen with 
great interest, Mistresses Kemble, Brooke, and Bannister: the 
first appeared to me full of nature and sensibility, I thought 
that she resembled Mademoiselle Doligny. Mr. Edwin must 
possesa rare talent; for although much of the nicety of his 
acting was certainly lost on-a stranger like myself, I seemed 
always to understand or to divine his meaning; his physiog- 
nomy and voice eminently possess that vis comica which is 
really irresistable. In comparing him with the greatest which 
I have known in this branch,-Préville and Raffanelli, I do not 
scruple to say, that to the finesse of the French actor, and the 
original truth of the Italian, Mr. Edwin appears to unite a 
gaiety more naturel and unstudied. Is it not a remarkable 
singularity that the gayest comedian is neither to be found in 
France nor Italy, but under the cloudy sky of London. 

When I followed the actors with a book in my hand, not 
a single scenic effect escaped me ; I even caught with consider- 
able facility the more prominent allusions of the dialogue. | 
must except however certain farces, as the Minor, &c. whose 
caricature is so local or exaggerated, that I could not, even 
after reading, comprehend them; but this affords no reason to 
believe that they were not diverting, for all the auditory were 
bursting with laughter. ~As the tone even of their most regular 
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comedies, is very free, you may imagine decency to be vet less 
respected in these pieces. I enquired on whom the censure 
of the theatres depended ; I was assured all the police of the 
public spectacles was vested in the Lord Chamberlain, who 
alone was responsible to the king. Beware of telling this to 
Messrs De la Harpe and Chamfort ; how indignant would they 
be at such an abuse! What an additional reason would this be 
for strengthening themselves in the idea that England has ever 
been a stranger to the true principles of liberty. 
LE GROS. 

The illustrious M. Le Gros, whose fame in the art of dressing 
the ladies’ hair is spread over all Europe, lost his life on the fatal 
night of the 30th May. He was found stifled, and near hima 
certain Martin, a celebrated varnisher,a descendant of the great 
Martin, whose name has been immortalised by his varnishes. 
This night has, therefore, as you see, proved fatal to the arts. 


The wife of Le Gros returned to the field of the slain about © 


three o'clock in the morning, when some one began telling her 


. the fate of her husband, in as tender a manner as possible; ’Tis 


very well, said she, but I must feelin his pockets for the keys of 
the house, or else { cannot get in; and so saying, this discon- 
solate widow went quietly to her bed. H. 


ON THE DECLINE OF THE STAGE. AND — POWER OF 
THE LICENCER, 
FROM DRAKARD’S PAPER. 


In our previous number we have stated our combination of 
untoward circumstances, sufficient of themselves to awaken and 
undermine the stage. It could hardly have been expected that 
the legislature would level another blow at an institution so 
admirably calculated, when left in unfettered operetioa, to 
amend the morals, and remove the peccant homours of the 
community. Such, however, is the fact, and it will easily be 
conceived that we allude to the licensing act, which, in 1737, 
was passed, for the avowed purpose of silencing the caustic 
satire of Fielding, whose pieces were then performing at the 
Haymarket, by a company fantastically stiling themselves the 
great Mogul’s company of comedians. This enactment was 


no less derogatory to the cause of liberty, thau to the interest » 
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of the stage. It forbad the representation of any piece not vre- 
viously licenced by a minion of the court; it took from the 
crown the power ef licensing new theatres, and secured the 
observance of these tyrannical regulations, by the imposition 
of heavy penalties. Thus at once was the hand of the drama. 
tist unnerved, by fettering it with degrading manacles; the 
entertainments of the public curtailed and emasculated ; and 
the exertions of the chartered theatres paralised by the removal 


‘of all competition. Away with the injurious aspersion that in 


the present day there can be the slightest pretext for the con- 
tinuance of this badge of slavery. Are we so disloyal that we 
cannot be trusted with liberty of speech? so profligate that 
our actors must be muzzled by statute, lest they should pour 
upon our ears a torrent ef licentiousness? It is notorious that 
a loyal speech is, with John Bull, a never-failing passport to a 
clap-trap, and that the smallest deviation from strict delicacy, is 
imexorably, nay, even fastidiously visited by the indignation 
of an audience. In all cases, a refined and intelligent people 
are the only licensers required by the state, and as they are not 
likely to become the patrons of a culpable grossness either in 
morals or politics, it is a wanton exercise of power, to subject 
their taste to. the caprice of an individnal. But it may be 
urged, that if the authority of the Chamberlain be unnecessary, 
inasmuch as it is never required to be exercised, it is at least 
harmless, an unoperative dead letter. Then we would have 
the act abolished, as arecord of useless tyranny ;—but unfor. 
tunately one cannot admit it to be either harmless or unopera- 
tive. Of the. monopoly which it establishes, the evils are 
manifold and undeuiable, and of the censor whom it appoints 
the power is not always dormant, nor his judgment infallible. 
Notwithstanding that geueral assimilation of which it has been 
the ebject of the present essay to explain the causes, certain 
peculiar habits or vices will occasionlly start up and present 
themselves to the grasp of the dramatist who seeks ‘to catch 
the manners living as they rise.” Among the distinctive habits 
of our higher orders, so far 2s distinctions are left, none is more 
conspicuous than the inordinate love of gaming: among the 
Jower classes of the community, no peculiarity is more striking 
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than the dangerous enthusiasm of certain people stiling them- 
selves methodists. The infamous arts by which some of our 
ladies of quality become panders to the former passion, were 
exposed to merited reprobation in the late Mr. Tobin’s comedy 

of the Faro Table, which, after it had been rehearsed, and an- 
nounced for performance, was unde:stood to have been refused 
the sanction of the licenser, and was of course, never acted. 
In whatever quarter this suppression originated, it could have 
had no other motive than a cowardly fear of exposing titled 
profligacy ; and under whatever circumstances the managers 
submitted to this interdict, it implies a prostration and thral 

dom of the stage, alike injurious to good morals and the profes 

sion of the dramatist. Butthis tyranny is, at least, impartial ; 
if the laxities of the great be protected from the rude hand of 
comic satire, the vices of the vulgar are, in certain cases, 
equally shielded from the grasp. Mr. Hook, in his farce of 
Killing no Murder, had introduced a character for the purpose 
of exposing the hypocrisy by which canting pretenders to reli- 
gion are enabled to prey upon the credulous and ignorant, 
which the deputy licenser refused to sanction, under the pretext 
that such an exposure was injurious to the interests of religion; a 
pretext which may boast about as much logical consistency, as if 
we were to accuse a shopkeeper of an intent to depreciate the 
current coin of the realm, because he detects a bad shilling and 
nails itto his counter.* In both cases the discovery of the 
counterfeit only tends to confirm the authenticity and value of 
the sterling commodity. It pleased the deputy who has un- 
qualified dominion over the sentiments of this enlightened 
nation, so far as the drama is concerned, to think otherwise, 
and though we are very far from deeming him omniscient in these 
matters, we are forced to confess that he is omnipotent. It is 
plainly intimated ina preface to the farce thus intercepted in its 


_ passage to the public, except in a mutilated state, that his hos- 


* A proof also exists that a farce, after being some time in rehearsal at 
Covent-garden theatre, under the title of “ The Two Farmers,” was sup- 
pressed by Mr. Larpent, in his official capacity, ‘because it attempted to 
draw a line between monopoly and honest dealing—and because, as Mr. 
Larpent personally informed,the author, it was highly improper to give a 
dishonestly speculating farmer the name of Locust. 
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tility proceeded from his participation in the enthusiasm of those 
indefatigable sectarians, whose rotten members it was intended 
to hold up to ridicule, and if this be true, the writers for the 
stage had much better call before hand upon this deputy dictator 
to be favoured with a schedule of his sentiments, that they may 
rival the independence of the three curates, who in playing at 
whist with their bishop, always made a point of asking him, 
after he had seen his cards, what his Lordship would be pleased 
to have for trumps !—Fortunately for Colley Cibber, this slavish 
ordeal was unnecessary when he clothed the Tartuffe’ of Moliere 











in the garb of an English Non-jurer, and we mav presume, that 


_when Bickerstaff altered him into the Hypocrite, ne sanctime- 
nious petty placeman felt repugnance to the unmasking of a 
wolf in sheep’s cloathing. Our present sub-licenser may, per- 
haps, plead the example of some of his predecessors who have 
evinced a subserviency and squeamishness not unworthy even 
his rivalry, and if, to use a vulgar phrase, two wrongs can make 
one right, we will allow the validity of his defence. Itis not 
yet forgotten, that Mr. Capel! once prohibited the rehearsal of 
an opera, because, in his opinion, the situation of Pharnaces too 
nearly resembled that of the Young Pretender’s, nor wentd he 
withdraw his veto until the interference of a minister of state, 
whose judgment is necessaiily infellible, had convinced him that 
the musical King of Pontus -might warble through the whole 
gamut without any immediate danger to the King of England, 
Macklin’s Man of the World, originally called the True-born 
Scotchman, after remaining for ten years in the office of the 
same gentleman, in spite of all the author’s applications for its 
restoration, was only redeemed by the person.| interference of 
Sir Fletcher Norton and Mr. Dunning, but all solicitations for 
permission to perform it were obstinately negatived until the im- 
pediment and its cause, were at once removed by death. So 
long as the dramatic literature of England continues subject to 
the passions, caprices, or ignorance of an individual, we must 
expect that many of our comedies will be mutilated or neutralised 
until they have lost all their manliness and pungency ; that 
others will be suppressed altogether, without leaving a record 
of their fate, and that the licenser, without having in any one 
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instance conferred a benefit, by the exercise of his authority, 
either in good government or good morals, will have mainly 
contributed to the degradation of the stage by deterring men of 
high powers and independent feelings from embarking their 
talents tin a cause that is subject to so slavish a condition.— 
With such fetters upon their hands, what can be accomplished 
even by those who may be willing to exert themselves? Of pro- 
minent character, as we have endeavoured to show, little is now 
left, and that little is peculiarly liable to be withdrawn from the 
power of the dramatist by the superior power of the licenser. 
Nothing then remains but to bring forward new combinations of 
the old stage fixtures; to run through the range of the simple 
passions, and furnish presentations which must be either untrue 
to nature, or mere copies of what have been already a hundred 
times exhibited; and thus to justify the accusation that the 
drawings of modern dramatists are ‘stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able,” shadows of those powerful figurings which gave interest 
and animation tothe stage in “ the older time.” 

Of the inmates of a theatre, constituted as our audiences now 
are, nine-tenths know little and care less about dramatic excel- 
lence; they have no ears but for music, no eyes but for tinsel 
and proeessions ; they may exercise their understandings so far 
as to be displeased with an extravagant or unnatusal character, 
but not so far as to discover that they would be equally dis- 
pleased with any character faithfully modelled from the tameness 
of nature as it nowexists. They have, iu short, just penetration 
enough to be put out of humour, without exactly knowing what 
would pacify them, and, like peevish children erying for the moon, 
put themselves intoa passion, because they cannot be indulged with 
an impossibility. Hence they become humoursome, capricious, 
vindictive, unjust; and the effect of their waywardness is to 
confirm rather than remedy the evil, by frightening away the 
good writer without reforming the bad. Genius is generally ac- 
companied by a keen sensibility, and its possessor will be little dis- 
posed to encounter the hoots and howlings of a mob, infuriated 
by their own ignorance, when his talents may command a 
much. more pleasing and less hazardous remuneration iu the 


other walks of literature. We shall find few writers of the 
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stage among those who have recently distinguished themselves 
in the higher departments of intellect; they shrink from the 
elevated criticism of the one shilling gods, and the discriminating 
dispensations of those sibilant oracles the half-price apprentices ; 
and are content to leave all the laurels of the drama to be en- 
twined, with few exceptions, around the brows of mummers and 
minstrels, the getters-up of witless operas,.and the putters- 
together of gorgeous and somniferous melo-drama. With such 
dramatists as these the man of conscious talent can have no 
rivalry, and will be disposed to retire from tue field, exclaiming, 
in the language of old Ben Johnson, 


Say that thou pourest them wheat, 
And they will acorns eat ; 
*Twere simple fury still thyself to waste 
On such as have no taste! 
Tooffer them a surfeit of pure bread 
Whose appetites are dead ! 
No, give them grains their fill, 
Husks, draff, to drink and swill, 
If they love less, and leave the lusty wine, 
Envy them not; their palate’s with the swine. 


To recapitulate, then, the causes which, in our opinion, 
have contributed to the decline of British comedy, we may state 
the decay-of its literary reputation, so far as its renown rested 
upon the sparkling qualities of its dialogue, may be traced to 
the altered composition of modern audiences, to whom every 
thing that is etherial and abstracted would be perfectly unintelli- 
gible, even if from the gigantic dimensions of modern theatres 
it were always audible. The obvious declensions in the main 
constitution of comedy, the richness and diversity of human 
character, we lave assigned partly to that ccnsimilarity in our 
qualities of mind and habits of life, occasioned by the progress 
of refinement, and the uniformity of dress, and partly to the 
withering influence of the licensing act, by which the hand of 
the dramatist is withheld from grasping what yet remains suffici- 
ently prominent and taugible for his purpose. In this summary 
may perhaps be found a solution to the original alienation of 
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the public from the regular drama, the rage for music helps. 


to vitiate their taste for more legitimate entertainments, and the 
lateness of fashionable hours affords them a plea for absenting 
themselves altogether except upon the nights of some operatic 
‘attraction. The discontinuance of the royal visits has doubtless 
tended to throw a darker shade of discountenance upon the 
drama, and we need not repeat the minor circumstances that 
have concurred to involve it in an ominous and gathering gloom, 
which seems to threaten at no very distant day, its total extinc- 
tion. 


MRS. SNUBWELL’S DESCRIPTION OF HER HUSBAND, AND 
HIS BEHAVIOUR TO HER. 

Mr. Editor.—lf you are, as I am willing to suppose, a good- 
natured man, you can do me a singular service, by inserting this 
letter in your Inquisitor, for it is the only thing, (the daily 
papers excepted) that my husband ever reads, and I think that 
if it was possible to shew him his own portrait, he would, “a 
haps, be ashamed of the likeness. 

I am now, Mr. Editor, in my tweutieth year, and for the four 
last years I have been a wife; my husband, Mr. Snubwell, is a 
man of the old school, as he himself says, and really if people of 
the old school all resembled him, I think it is most fortunate for 
folks ef the present day, that there is a new school of manners, 
for his are disagreeable enough, heaven knows. I had the mis- 
fortune to lose my mother at a very early age, and my father 
was aman of a very stern temper; when I was nearly sixteen, 
Mr. Snoubwell proposed for me, and without thinking it necessary 
to consult my inclinations, my father accepted his offer; I was 
not displeased to be married, because I thought Mr. Snubwell 
would let me have my own way alittle, and as he appeared fond 
of me, and was nearly thirty years older than myself, I fancied 
that he would be proud of granting me every indulgence which 
old gentlemen generally lavish upon young wives; under these 
impressions I gave him my hand with chearfulness, and for the 
first month I thought myself very happy; like all girls I was 
fond of finery, and I had a profusion of trinkets, etcetera; every 
thing 1 did, every thing I said, was so good or so clever, that 
I began to lose a little of my childish difidence, and take 
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the woman upon me; but alas! Mr. Editor, this biissful dream 
was soon over—one month, one little month, had scarcely 
flown, when my mild helpmate began to exhibit himself in his 
natural colours, and such a Bruin! [ have often fancied that he 
must have given Foote the idea of that gentle character; yet 
would you believe it, though he tells me ten times a day that I 
am a fool and a child, he is delighted when any person praises 
my uaderstanding, and when [ am not present, he swears £ that 
J am a sensibdle wench, that he is too wise to let me know it, 
beeause a wife is good for nothiag if ske is not kept in awe a 
little.’ When we are alone, which is generally the case, if he. 
does not allow me to mix much with society, he usually amuses ~ 
himself with smoking, if it is in the evening ; and in the morning 
he reads the papers, beats the devil’s tattoo, or walks about the 
drawing room whistling; if he does condescend to address mes 
I am obliged to confine my answer to monosyllables, for if I 
venture to say more, ’tis ten to one but I am desired to hold my 
tongue. I bore this pretty well for a year or two; but now, 
Mr. Editor. when I am almost a woman bv the laws of my 
country (for'I shall soon be of age) ’tis really too bad to be 
treated like an infant, and the worst of it is, the severity enly, 
- and not the kindness, with which children are in general treated, 
that I meet with. I have been upon the point of remonstrating 
with him twenty times, but I don’t know how it is, just as I am 
about to begin he gives me one of his stern looks, and I am 
struck dumb in an instant. The other day, though to his great 
surprise, I did muster up a little spirit. A person called at our 
house in the morning, and asked to see Mr. S._ I enquired his 
business, and learned it was not of consequence, of course I 
thought I might give him an answer, and when my husbaud 
came home, I told him what I had done. 

‘Why you must be mad,’ cried he, ‘hcw came you to pre- 
sume to act in the business without my orders.’ 

‘As it was such a trifle,’ replied I, ‘1 thought — 

‘ Thonght,’ cried he,. ¢ what right had you to think; but this 
is the blessed effects of modern manners; in former times, a 
woman would not dare to speak, or act, or think, without being 
certain that her husband would approve of her doing so; but 
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now, forsooth, every chit in leading strings is to think and to 
act: I suppose one of iiese days, I shall hear you declaiming 
on tlie rights of womeu, and the natural equ lity of mind be- 
tween the sexes.’ 

*T am wery sorry that I have done wrong,’ said I, ‘ and I 
promise not to do so in future.’ 

‘That's the oniv sensible speech,’ answered he, ‘that you 
ever made since we were married, and I hope you will keep your 
word,’ 

Well, Mr. Editor, we sat down to dinner tete-a-tete, and when 
I had given him a little fish, I put ona very demure face :— 
‘ Pray,’ said I, ‘ may I help myself!’ * May you help yourself, 
cried he, ‘what the devil do you mean by so ridiculous a ques- 
tion, 

‘Why I only ment,’ answered I, ‘to keep my word ; did not 
you desire me this morning never to speak, or think, or act 
without being sure that you approved of me doing so? now you 
know that eating is an act, and I would not venture to commit 
it till I had asked your leave.” 

A good-natured man would have laughed at this girlish trick, 
and owned that the retort was a fair one, but my tyrant raved 
and stormed for au hour, and though I affected to be tolerably 
calin, [ was sadly frightened, for I really began to be afraid 
that he would beat me, and ever since, 1 have been devising a 
variety of plans to make him ashamed of himself; I know that 
if you will have the goodness to iusert this, he must see it, and 
perhaps w! en he does, it may make him behave better in future ; 
or if lieshould not, I have another plan in my head that with a 
little of your assistance may effectually liberate me from my 
present thraidom. 

J have heard that by the laws of Scotland a woman can 
divorce her husbaid for infidelity; now [ must own that I 
have nothing of that sort that 1 know of to charge Mr. Snub- 
well with, but L have a much more serious accusation to bring 


against him; he certainly is not ia temper, manners, or dispo- 

sition the man whom I married, and [ have told you, Mr. Ed’tor, 

that I was constderably under age. Now don’t you think that 

on this ground one might sue for a divorce. I know nothing 
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at_all of the laws of the country, but I have heard my husband 
say that you understood them thoroughly; pray then, dear cha- 
ritable sir, let me know whether there is hope that by an ap. 
plication to any of the Ecclesiastical Courts, I; might obtain 
what 1 want ; 1 am very certain that justice is on my side, if law 
is not; and under a constitution like ours, which is said to be 
the admiration of all Europe, what a pity it is that it should be 
divided. 

I must conclude, or you will think that am making up for 
the silence that Iam obliged lo observe at home by prating up- 
on paper: should you do me tke favonr to insert this, and add to 
the obligation by letting me know whether there is any probable 
chance that I can knock off my shackles, for never were the 
fetters of Hymen so galling, you will exceedingly oblige 

Your very humble servant, 
SIMPLICIA SNUBWELL. 
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MISERIES OF A DRAMATIC AUTHOR. 


Mr. INQUISITOR, 

Sir,—As you appear to be a friend to every thing dramatic, |} 
hope the recited of the miseries of an unsuccessful candidate for 
dramatic fame may at least excite your compassion ; and though 
I cannot hope for relief at your tribunal, yet it is always some 
alleviation of .nisfortune, to unburthen it’s grievances to a friend. 
Know then that I am, (or rather was) a dramatic author, but 
have at length, after repeated vain attempts to gain celebrity 
and fortune, relinquished all ideas of obtaining them as hopeless. 
I retired, howsver, with one consolation at least—a confidence 
in my own merit, which never forsook me, but unfortunately, 
though I always had a good opinion of my own genius, I never 
could persuade any body to agree with me; indeed, singularity 
of opinion was the only thing fer which my friends allowed me 
to be at all remarkable, but I differed with them and the world 
upon that point, as vpon all other occasions, when my own merit 
was in dispute; they even thought me vain—in short, malicious 
ignorance couspired against me—and thus genius is often 
smothered and never suffered to emerge from obscurity, and my 
fate reminded me of Gray’s l'ues : 
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“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d cave of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste it’s sweetness on the desart air.” — 


My only regret was, that so much merit should be lost toa 
world so destitute of all dramatic talent—and standing in need 
of some superior genius to retrieve its decling fame—but the 
world, blind and vain, always neglect living genius, and only 
patronize it when encouragement and assistance are useless. 

I was born in rather low circumstances; men of genius are 
seldom born rich; genius indeed is not necessary in order to 
acquire riches. I accordingly found it a great obstacle, and; if 
I may judge from my observation of those who have amassed 
fortunes, the most efficacious recipe seems to be a compound of 
impudence and cunning mixed up in a narrow mind. 


The preceding remarks will no doubt be considered by many 
merely asthe overflowings of spleen and malice, occasioned by 
dissappointed vanity; let them enjoy their uncharitable pre- 
sumptions; I admit that dissappointed hope may produce acri- 
mony, yet it must be granted also that misfortunes make us 
wise, and they have taught me to abandon hopes, which, how- 
ever reasonable, it was out of the power of genius and abilities 
to realise, and my history will be a warning to all other men of 
genius never to attempt to arrive either at fame or fortune by 
the stage, for under its present management, itis too often the 
road to ruin both ; and accordingly all men of genius and talents 


have long withdrawn their powerful assistance from the degrad- 
ing scene, and abandon it to vain and impotent pretenders—ca- 


ricaturists instead of the mirrors of mankind. But to my tale. 
I need not trouble you with the particulars of my first dramatic 
inspiration: it will be sufficient to observe, that I was first 
infected with the theatrical mania at school, where inconsiderate 
masters allow exhibitions of plays before admiring parents— 


thus converting their seminaries into nurseries for the theatres, 


inciting youth to become strolling players and vagabonds, a 
practice which ought to be reprobated end abolished. The 
intention is to teach them oratory, but for that purpose it is 
hot necessary to coayert them into players. Even ladies’ 
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schools are not free from this mischievo& and impudent vaca- 
tion amusement ; where it’s dangerous and improper tendency 
is still more obvious, without even the pretence which 
may be alledged for the practice in boy’s schools, for it can never 
be necessary to teach ladies to become orators, nature teaches 
them. : 

In consequence of the impulse received at school, I first 
‘became Shakspeare-mad, imbibed all his ideas, then fancied 
myself inspired with his genius and aspired to imitate him, and 
hoped in time even to rival bim. I admired his works, and 
whatever people may say, I have no doubt but he was a great 
genius, nor had I ever any doubt of my own, and I resolved to 
make my first attempt. At first I wished that I had been born 
a century or two earlier in the world, for I found the greatest 
difficulty was to be original; my ideas were beautiful and copious, 
but I found that they had all been snatched, or stolen by my 
predecessors, and that there were only a few meagre straggling 
thoughts left, hardly worth adopting—how to avoid plagiarisms 
and worn-out characters—stale jokes, plots, and puns, and all 
the other insignia of the modern drama, were some of the diffi- 
culties [had to encounter; but genius Is never at a loss, as others 


had ‘exhausted worlds,” I, like Shakspéare, my prototype, 
“‘ imagined new;” in a word, my first born melo-drama was 


complete. 

Some fastidious authors find great difficulty in pleasing them- 
selves, following Boileau’s advice. 

“ Soyez-vous 2 vous méme un sévére critique.” 

For myself, however, I was inclined to be indulgent, as I 
knew that severe critics would never we wanting when the vul- 
tures found any thing good to pick at. I was perfectly well 
satisfied with my price, and had never suffered myself to doubt 
of its success, and was confident that no manager could be blind 
enough to refuse such a play ata time like the present, when 
good ones are very scarce; I had even calculated the profits of 
performance ahd publishing, and disposed of the money in, 
imagination: full fraught with such ideas, I presented it at the 
Theatre-Royal, * * * *, and anxiously waited their acceptance; 
which was te realize all my hopes of fame and fortune, ! 
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waited upon the manager for an answer, when he told me very 
coolly, ‘‘ That it had been read and refused.” I was thuyder- 
struck ; “ how,” says I, ‘refused, imposssible,” I flew off in- 
stantly ina violent rage, as you may suppose, at this unjust, 
abominable treatment ; I concluded that they had condemned 
the play without reading it, like Reviewers ; 1 determined to try 
the other house, from whom, however, I received the same 
answer. Stung with disappointment, I resolved to abandon all 
ideas‘of succeeding with men so blind to their own interest, and 
to the genius of others. I consoled myself with reflecting, that it 
was well known that some of the best plays had been rejected 
—and that rejection was, therefore, no criicrion of merit, but 
only of the blindness and want of taste of managers. 

I retired to my garret in despair, felt mysclf hungry, looked 
into the cupboard, but finding it empty, I determined to go 
supperless to bed and dream of fame, fortune, and good living. 
Waking in the morning, and finding that 1 had uot slept away 
hunger, nor satisfied it by visionary suppers, I determined to 
try ouce more, and to write more like the modern light, flimsy, 
and nonsensical, musical, farcical pieces; my versatile accom- 
modating genius condescended, and a farce was now prepared, 

resented, refused; in short I labored in this manner unsuc. 
cessfully for several years; until my patience, money, and all 
resources were exhausted, except my wit and genius, which in 
the mean time I had been obliged to exert in other, though 
rather degrading, departments of literature, until my passion for 
the drama was almost extinct. I determned, however, to make 
one more attempt at gaining a prize in the dramatic lottery, 
amidst the croud of candidates; for. if managers are to be be- 
lieved, they are absolutely inundated with manuscript drama 
of all kinds and species; though differing little in merit, the task 
of selection is therefore rather perplexing. I conceived that I 
could fix their choice, and accordingly resolved to out-do my for- 
mer doings; a comedy was conceived, written and represented, 
and which, notwithstanding all my former repulses, [ had no 











doubt was irresistable. It was so, the theatre accepted it imme- 
diately: of course they were glad to catch at a good thing, 
though they pretended that it was merely in consideration of 
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my numerous unsuccesful labors to please them, that they 
ventured to try the fate of the comedy to please me, for they 
hinted doubts of its success. I, however, entertained none ; in- 
deed I humbly think that it united all the wit, genius, and truth 
of character in Shakspeare, with his nature, wildness and variety. 

I need not relate the various trials I suffered in making the 
performers satisfied with their parts at the rehearsals, their 
cutting out my finest passages and lastly the necessity of comply- 
ing with the frivolous objections of the licenser. In a word, 
the play was announced and the important night at hand. 
What sensations I experienced between hope and fear, none but 
authors can imagine, and none but Mr. Crabb describes. This 
gentleman has been eminently successful in delineating the 
miseries of human life and among the rest has thus described the 
miseries of the first night as truly as if he had felt them himself. 


“ But who can steal from self that wretched night, 
Who's darling work is tried some fatal night ; 
Most wretched man, when bane to every bliss, 

He hears the serpent critic’s raising hiss ; 


Then groans succeed not traitors on the wheel, 
Can feel like him—or have such pangs to feel; 
Nor end they here—next day he reads his fall 
In every paper—critics are they all ; 

He sees his branded name with wild affright, 
And hears again the cat-calls of the night.” 


Crabb’s Newspaper.” 

If an author can please the town, he has nothing to fear from 
the critics, who live by railing at the existing taste—they for- 
merly abused the licentious witty comedy, which produced the 
sentimental drama, they ridiculed that, which introduced the 
present farcical melo dramatic taste which they still abuse: 
indeed their rule is never to be pleased at the expence of their 
judgment: they allow nothing to be good, if not according to 
the statute law of the drama, nor even permit an author “ to 
snatch a yrace beyond the reach of art.” [ did not expect, 
therefore, to gain the approbation of such cynics, for I was 
alwavs reasonable in my hopes. The town, however, I made 
sure of, but how vain are all our hopes in this life. Notwithstand- E 
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ing the exertions of my friends, my play damned! they endea- 
voured to stem the torrents of groans and hisses, but in vain— 
there was evidently a conspiracy to crush me, they would not 
listen to the best jokes nor most brilliant wit; an Euglish au- 
dience should act like English jurymen who always hear before 
they condemn—on the contrary, they refused to hear a word. 
The manager, consequently refused to repeat it, though there 


_ was some applause ; indeed it is hard to say how much damning 


a play will not suffer before it is crushed, for I have seen plays, 
which in my opinion, were completely damned, given out the 
next day as “‘ having been received with unanimous and un- 
bounded applause.” Many good plays have been condemned, 
and I consider mine as « martyr to the cause. I intended to 
appeal to the judicious by printing the play, and “ shame the 
rogues,” but I could not persuade any bookseller to purchase 
it, and I was too poor to publish at my own expense. 

Thus ended all my brilliant prospects gf dramatic celebrity, 
and I hope the recital will be useful in deterring all young men 
from wasting their time and talents in pursuit of such uncertain 
and visionary objects—seeing that even genius like mine, has 
failed of success, and doomed to unjust oblivion. In other 
pursuits, men can only fail by reason of their own faults or 
defects, and need never fear obtaining the reward of their 
merited exertions, if they do not unfortunately mistake their 
talents, and the sphere ‘in which they were calculated to act; 
in consequence of this error, which is generally the effect of 
vanity, how many pretend to write for the stage, who are much 
better adapted to write for attornies? how many pretended 
orators, who would make excellent auctioneers? how many 
honourable members, who might have shone behind a counter, 
or cut a decent figure as an alderman, or even as a Lord Mayor: 
to conclude, and to confess the truth, I almost suspect that I 
have mistaken my own talents, though it is now too late to 
retrieve the error and misfortunes of 

. Your humble Servant, 
NED SCRIBBLE. 
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To the EDITOR of the THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 
SIR, 


The author of several satisfactory illustrations of Shakespeare, 
which appear in No. 16 of the Inquisitor, will pardon me if I 
presume to think him wrong on the following passage, in King 
Lear. 

- & The untented woundings of a father’s curse, 
Pierce every sense about thee !” 


In the old aditions, (says your correspondent) it is written 
exceeding plainly wntender, and it would be a waste of time (he 
adds) to shew the propriety of this expression, and that there is 
no such word as untented. 

I have not had‘ an opportunity, Mr. Editor, of examining the 
very early editions of Shakespeare, but those of Rowe, H. Pope, 
Theobald, Hanmer, and Johnson, have untented, without any 
remark ; it is, therefore, clear they thought there was such a 
word; it is moreover to be found in Johnson’s Dictionary, with 
the authority of the very line in question ; his explanation of 


it, is “* Having no medicaments applied;” and it is well known, 
that the roll of medicated lint which surgeons put iuto a wound, 
is by themcal da tent; let me add that to tent as applicable 


to wounds, is used by Shakespeare himself in some other of his 
his plays. 


From these premises, I cannot hesitate to conclude, that wn- 
tented is the true reading, for wounds to which no Mendicament 
are applied, “ deing likely to rankle, and not to heal, the 
expression is peculiarly appropriate to the subject, and much 
mote forcibly descriptive of the “‘ woundings of a father’s curse,” 
than the feeble, and, therefore, (if I may be allowed the term) 
un-Shakesperean epithet, untender. 

. I am, Sir, 
Y our’s, sincerely, &c. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


a 


THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS, a Turkish Tale, 
By Lord Byron.— Murray. 


“« The Bride of Abydos” at first sounded rather suspiciously 
to our ears, and we almost felt an involuntary shudder at the 
idea of seeing Moschus’ beautiful tale of Hero and Leander sea- 
soned to prevailing taste and served up by some modern poet- 
aster. The name on the title page was a great relief, and at 
once dispelled our rising appreliensious ; it seemed to guarantee 
at least something original, We then flew to the poem with an 
avidity stimulated by our fresh recollection of the Giaour. In 
a moment we remembered the energy, the fancy, the strong 
delineation, and vivid colouring—the power of portraiture which 
presented the living features to our eyes, and above all, the 
happy picturing of an event producing an effect, an instan- 
taneous impression, seldom wrought but by the suddenness, and 
perfect delusion of adramatic exhibition. With no unreasonable 
expectation, we hoped to recognize these beauties, but we have 
sought in vain for all except the last: consequently with every 
disposition to be delighted, we have been disappointed. Having 
said this, we cannot do less than vindicate our opinion by laying 
before our readers an outline of the story, and some few extract 
from the poem. 

Zuleika, the Bride, is the daughter of Giaffir, an old tyran- 
nical Pacha, who had formerly poisoned his brother Abdallah, 
influenced by the sordid ambition of obtaining ,nis Pachalick ; 
Abdallah left a son, Selim, the hero of the cale, who oun, his 
father’s death, is conveyed by a trusty slave, to Giafhir, who 
adopts him as his son, and carefully keeps from him the know- 
ledge of his birth. ‘Fhis is betrayed to him by his father’s 


slave, and he begins to meditate plots of revenge against his 


treacherous uncle. A growing passion for “uleika induces him 

to spare her father. She in-her tur innocently lavishes the 

endearments of fraternal tenderness on her supposed brother. 

At length, Selim finds it necessary to disclose all to Zuleika te 
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prevent her yielding her hand to Osman Bey, to whom Giaftir 
has betrothed her. Accordingly, he begs an interview at mid- 
night by the sea shore under the ‘ garden battlements.” The 
young pair meet—a long explaunatior take splace, and Selim is 
conjuring the maid immediately to become his bride, and fly with 
him to a distant island, where he has “joined a crew with whom 
he is pledged to rise or fall,” when 


« —__. Ere her lip, or even her eye, 
Essayed to speak, or look reply— 
Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 
Far flashed on high a blazing torch! 
Another—and another—and another—” 


Canto 2, 49. 

Selim perceives they are discovered, and soon distinguishes 
Giafhir among the foremost ofthe band. He rushes from Zuleika 
- Swearing not to attempt her parent’s life, and after contending 
long with overpowering numbers, falls by a bullet from the 
same treachery which. has infused poison in the cup of his 
father. Zuleika’s fate may almost be guessed. 


The only heart, the only eye, 

Had bled or wept to see him die, 

Had seen those scattered limbs composed, 

And mourned above his turban stone 

That heart hath broke—that eye hath closed, 
Yea—closed before his own. 


From this hasty sketch, the reader will perceive that the 
interest of the narrative must almost entirely be confined to the 
tragic scene, with which it closes; and here we certainly find 
that dramatic effect which we before observed Lord Byron 
has eminently the power of producing. The scene is before 
our eyes—the ‘clamor virim clangorque tubarum,” rings in 
our ears—in short, the whole description is so striking, we 
cannot do better than extract it. 

One bound he made, and gain'd the sand— 
Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band— 
A gasping head, a quivering trunk ; 
Another falls—but round him close 
A swarming cirele of his foes : 
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From right to left his path he cleft, 
And almost met the meeting wave ;— 
His boat appeafs—not five oars’ length— 
His comrades strain with desperate strength—+ 
Oh! are they yet in time to save? 
His feet the foremost breakers lave; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 
Their sabres glitter through the spray; 
W et—wild—anwearied to the strand 
They struggle—now they touch the land ; 
They come—'tis but to add to slaughter-- 
His heart’s best blood is on the water!” 
j Canto 2, 548. 


Even in this extremity, he does not forget his Zuleika, and in 
scanning the shore from side to side to take a last farewell look, 
he receives the fatal ball. These lines are very spirited and 


beautiful. 


“ Whose voice is heard? whose carbine rang? 

Whose bullet through the night air sang? 

Too nearly—deadly aimed to err— 

*Tis thine—Ahbdallah’s Murderer! 

The father slowly rued thy hate, 

The son hath found a quicker fate— 

Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 

The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling, 

Ifaught his lips essayed to groan 

The rushing billows choaked the moan!—” 
Canto 2, 565. 


The second canto opens with an allusion to the story of 
‘“‘Sestos’ Danghter,” and her ill-fated lover introduced with 
a great deal of ingenuity; the language is emphatic, and the 
lines good, a praise which must be withheld in many instances 
from this poem, some of which we wil! point out presently. 


“ The winds are high on Helle’s wave 
As on that night of stormy water, 
When Love—who sent—forgot to save 

The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 

’ Oh! when alone along the sky 

Her turret-toreh was blazing high, 
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Though rising gale,-and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warn’d him home ; 
And clouds aloft, and tides below, 

With signs and sounds forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 

His eye but saw that light of love, 

The only star it hail’d above ; 

His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 

“ Ye waves divide not lovers long!’ 

That tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true.” 


In the interview on the shore, some of the ‘lines are truly 
poetical, in which Selim pictures to Zuleika in the vivid colours 
of imagination the delights, they will share together when she 
becomes his bride. 


Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch roam, 

Or only know on land the Tartar’s home, 

My tent on shore—my galley on the sea 

Are more than cities and Serais to me; 

Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 

Across the desart, or before the gale, 

Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or glide my prow, 
But be the star that guides the wanderer—Thou!” 


There is an affectation and a paltry effect in this line very 
unworthy of a good poet—it might be said by way of compli- 
ment to a fine lady in a drawing room accompanied by a low 
bow; but it is trumpery, considered as the studied effusion of a 
poet; the same fault we might notice in other places, in two 
lines in the first canto. Giaffir in a threatening tone, says to 
Selim, 


“Tf thus Zuleika oft takes wing, 
Thou see’st yon bow—2 hath a string.” 


This is mere doggrel, and whether it proceeds from negli- 
gence or affectation, is almost equally culpable, certainly 
equally disgusting. In fact, throughout the poem, there is very 
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great reason to complain of negligence and extreme carelessness. 
We wish Lord Byron would attend to Horace’s salutary advice. 
in versa faciend o 
Sape caput scaberet vivos et foderet ungues. 
And although we would by all means have him spread his 


ideas not from his brain on paper because, as Pope says, ‘‘ they 
are observed to cool before they are read,” yet no excuse can 


be offered for suffering to escape to the press the bare, undigested 
words which suggest themselves in a moment of poetic inspira- 
tion, and serve to embody a fleeting idea, but ought afterwards 
to undergo the severest scrutiny and revision. We say the 
more on this point, because we are sorry to see the nicer and 
more minute beauties of versification the “ curiose felicitates”’ 
of expression growing daily into neglect with our modern poets, 
Scarcely one disciple now remains to us of the good old school 
of poets, who thonght it no disgrace to read and re-read, and 
emend and interline their compositions, placing every idea in 
every different point of view, adding here a grace, and there 
a grace, till the harmony of the whole was complete. 

To this laborious refinement of their verses we owe the flow- 
ing smoothness of Pope, and Thomson and Goldsmith; and in 
some degree, we believe, to the same cause they are indebted for 
the permanent popularity and favour which have invariably 
greeted their works. But now every thing is sacrificed to effect, 
In the rage for stupendous and astonishing beauties, petty ele- 
gances are totally disregarded. ‘To this, in some measure, we 
attribute the abortive attempts of would-be poets with which 
the press teems daily.’ The astonishment of readers is the only 
thing, that can satisfy our ambitious bards—to please and even 
to fascinate is in the power of many of them; but they must 
struggle after the sublime; and the consequence of course is, 
total failure. Notthat we wish to class Lord Byron with these 
mediecre geniuses, who must be content with pleasing; for 
otherwise, we only wish him to pay more attention to the mecha. 
nical parts of his art, if we may 89 speak. When his readers 
are fatigued with admiration, it would be a great relief to sink 
into the calm delight produced by smooth versificaticn and re- 
fined language. 


But one disappointment, in reading this tale, which we before 
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hinted at, has, by no means, entirely arisen from the absence of 
those beauties of execution which Lord Byron is too careless of 
cultivating. We are struck with a greater defect. Where is 
the delineation of character we promised ourselves? Here the 
author has lamentably fallen off. He presents ns with a hero 
young, loving, and brave; and when was the hero of a tale 
without these qualities? He has no marked traits, no promi- 
nent features, no shades of character, nothing from which we 
gain any individual knowledge of him. We have a loose out- 
line which our eyes can scarce Jay hold of—no picture to dwell 
upon: in short; he is made up of general qualities which we 
might have taken for granted before we opened the poem. This 
is a sad deficiency ; and we cannot help regretting it the more, 
because it was so little expected : it is a failure of the author on 
his own ground, and though it is almost too lenient to attribute 
so important a defect to the haste and negligence we before 
complained of, still we are willing to assign them, in some de- 
gree, as the causes. 

The heroine is all we would wish her to be, ‘ sweet as the 
rose she twines.” Sweet looks and tender words have sus- 
tained the character of many a fabled virgin of much greater 
celebrity than Zuleika. 

There are many faults of affectation in Lord Byron’s diction— 
of that sort which poets are so frequently betrayed into by an 
excessive ambition of effect. The labour of the attempt is 
frequently quite incommensurate with the result proposed ; and 
if it is unsuccessful, crudity and baldness are the sure conse- 
quences. In freqzent instances in this poem where the author 
thinks he has displayed the naked nervousness of a sentiment, 
we recognize nothing but a lame hobbling line and a prosaic 
abruptness almost below the level of common conversation. 

On the whole, however, the poem has many beauties in de- 
tached parts; and had it been the author's first production, we 
do not hesitate to say we should have augured from it very fa- 


- vyourably of his future success. It is only on a comparison 
which will suggest itself, that we are obliged to say it has not 


equalled our expectations ; and when the standard of compari- 
son is soemiuently high as is in the present case, this is saying 
very little in depreciation of the abstract merit of the poenr. 
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GERMANY, 
_By the Baroness Stal Holstein, 3 vols, 11. 16s. Murray. 


The earlier productions of Madame de Staé!, were received 
in this country with indifference by the multitude of readers, 
and with becoming indignation by the literary guides of their 
morals and religious opinions. Even the present enthusiastic 
eulogists of the authoress of Germany assure us in speaking of 
her Delphine, that this celebrated lady would have been very 
dangerous had she not been very dull, and their remarks on 
Corrine rather ascribe to her the possessivua of a fertile fancy, 
than the more useful powers of judgment and penetration. 
Within the last few months, however, their toue is entirely altered, 
and Madame de Staél is the “first female writer of the age,’’ the 
author of productions unequalled among the works of woman, 
the paragon of taste, morals and philosophy. We are not 
uncouscious of Madame de Staél’s merits, but have reason to 
believe that the literary courtesies of those critics by whom 
she has been the most applauded, originate, in the intrigue 
and partiality of private intercourse; that in return for the 
honour of admission to her evening coterie, a laboured eulogy 
on her productions has been regarded as a cheap return; and 
that the influence of those by whom her visit to this country 
was solicited, has superseded the dictates of conscience and of 
truth. We are not among the number of those who would visit 
the errors of inexperience, or the extravagaces ofa noble mind 
with persevering severity, or exclude from the converse of the 
virtuous aud the intelligent the woman of genius who in the 
enthusiasm of hasty composition and ardent feelings, has 
occasionally transgressed the rigid !aws by which the less 
brilliant members of the community are restrained; but Ma. 
dame de Staél can neither appeal for justification to youth end 
ignorance, nor palliate lier offences as the occasional and tran 
sitory trespasses of a warn imagination. Her efforts to debase 
the female character, to dissolve the ties that constitute the hap- 
piness of society, to render licentiou-ness seductive, aud iucon- 
tinence amiable have been persevering and unremitting; and if 


the present work be distinguished from her former writings 
VoL. III. — ZZ 
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by comparative purity of thought and chastity of manner, it is 
owing, we are afraid, to her conviction, that in such a produc- 
tion, no excuse for misplaced allusions to improper topics would 
be admitted by the English people. We regard the introduc- 
tion of the authoress of Delphine into the circles of fashion, 
especially after the knowledge that has been obtained of her 
former history, as highly indelicate, to use the mildest expression 
of which the subject is susceptible. 

Though the work on Germany does not deserve the unmea- 
sured eulogies of the Edinburgh Reviewer, it has niany claims 
on the approbotion of the public. It displays great energy of 
thinking, an unusual command of language and imagery; a 
profound knowledge of human nature, and various, acute, and 
attentive estimation of the habits and manners, of those whom 
fortune has enabled her to observe. She is too partial, however, 
to generalization, and can seldom state a fact without venturing 
an hypothesis ; the reader is always afraid that fancy tinges the 
colour of her sketches, and that hér statements insensibly ac- 
commodate themselves to preconceived conclusions. Her pic- 
tures are on too broad a scale; and to the minute delineation of 
individual character and national peculiarity, so admirably exe- 
cuted in the writings of Miss Edgeworth, she has never devoted 
her attentign, or is unequal. She rather expatiates than de- 
scribes, and excites the speculation of the reader more fre- 
quently than she gratifies his curiosity or. instructs his ig- 
norance. 

We shall have occasion hereafter to recur to her observations 
on the drama; and recommend in the mean time her obser- 
vations on the estimate formed by the English of the Ger- 
man drama, to the attention of our critical and philosophical 
readers. 

Madame de Staél has been distinguished as one of the most 
strenuous supporters of the opinion, that the approach of man 
to perfection is rapid and indefinite. Her opponents, in their 
eagerness to refute her arguments, have fallen into the opposite 
extreme, and contended, that we have improved but little in 
useful knowledge, and retain neither the moral rectitude nor the 
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‘felicity of former generations. The question of moral deprava- 
tion we shall discuss in our remarks in another publication; the 


- knowledge and scientific resources of the ancients and the mo- 


derns are easier and more readily compared. 

We venture to assert that the sciences and the arts of life are 
at least better understood at the present than in any former pe- 
riod. By the sciences, we mean that knowledge of which man- 
kind are possessed, however, or wherever acquired. By the arts 
of life, we mean the practical productions of science in use; in 


_ short,‘every thing which contributes to the wants, the necessa- 


ries, the conveniences, the elegancies or the amusements of life. 
That the arts and sciences have been ina state of progressive 
improvement, is strictly speaking only to be proved by history 
and the relatien of facts, yet such adegree of probability arises 
from the very nature of the question, as would seem te render 
any attempt formally to prove it unnecessary. With whatever 
degree of knowledge we may admit our first parents to have 
been endowed by the hands of their Maker, we must suppose 
them to have added experience to their other knowledge; would 
they not have necessarily added something to their first scanty 
impressions? Would they not treasure up these lessons of ex- 
perience for their children? These questions are so obviously 
clear, that they carry their answer with them. Is it not equally 
obvious that their children would set out in the world with some 
advantages, which their parents could not possess; and in suc- 
cessive generations must not this have combined to operate? 
We are far from meaning to countenance the upstart striplings, 
who without much encouragement will be found to imagine 
themselves wiser than their parents, and oppose their own over- 
weaning conceit to the understandings of the aged. Let us pro- 
ceed a step farther, and suppose mankind to have increased in 
numbers, so as to have become first too large for one family; 
and afterwards fer one country to maintain. Necessity would 
oblige the too large community to discharge itself of the super- 
fluous number, and to send away some of its members, who 
must go in search of other countries hitherto uninhabited in dif- 
ferent climates, of different. soil, fruits, and temperance. In 
order to make their subsistence easy or their lives comfortable, 
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these adven‘urers must not only have brought their original 
stock of k..owledge and principles with them, but must soon 
have learned to modify, employ and adapt them to their new 
situation; which must necesszrily lead to many new and im- 
portant advances in knowledge and discovery. Supposing these 
separaie communities to have arrived at the highest degree of 
perfection, of which they were capable, independently of each 
other; how much would they be improved by a mutual inter- 
course? How many and what variety of arts might be in use 
among one people of which the others were ignorant, that might 
yet be introduced among them with success? 

“© Men (says the old prophecy), shall go to and fro upon the 
earth, and know'edge shall be increased.” However the genial 
warmth of the east may have been favourable to the increase of 
mankind; yet it must have been for the same reason, unfavour- 
able to improvement in art and science. The same heat which 
produced fruits and subsistence almost spontaneously, was per- 
haps injur‘ous to the exertions of the body, which would become 
languid and averse to that necessary labour which is the sinew 
of all art andscience. The large extent of continent, covered 
with vast deserts, rendered commerce at first impracticable, and 
at all times dangerous, in consequence of which the arts were 
deprived of their principal support and the means of encourage- 
ment. Greece and Italv, in some degree, partook of the same 
inconveniences ; and although they carried the arts to an extent 
far beyond their eastern predecessors, yet they fell far short of 
ts, their western neighbours; fer what Tully observes of the 
distinction between the Ligurians and their western neighbours, 
will hold good of the modern Italians, and the French and Eng. 
lish, fhév have not the same incitements to industry, and 
therefore to improvement ; men never exert themselves so much 
when they have probable advantages to obtain as when they 
have certain difficulties to surmount. Wheat could make a 
D::tchman ingenuous but necessity? and what but ingenuity, 
stimulated by necessity, could make such a marsh as Holland, 
not only habitable, but a few years since to vie with the proudest 
states in Europe ? 

Whoever considers how much the art of navigation has been 
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improved by the invention of the compass, and the exertions of 
modern ingenuity, will easily estimate the advantages which art, 
in the present times, may derive from an intercourse with all the 
nations of the earth, and allow a superiority which can arise 
from that source alone. If any one should think that the scien. 
ces do not, and have not reaped similar advantages, they must 
not only he ignorant of the advances which have been made in 
every branch of them, but such must maintain the very para- 
doxical notion, that science is built upon some other foundations 
than those of nature and experience; for otherwise the inm- 
prove nents of art and science must have been nearly equal.— 
These arguments, which arise naturally out of the subject, are 
confirmed by the history of those places where the most eminent 
of mankind have lived. In the east, where men lived in the twilight 
of knowledge, differing but little from the darkness which had 
preceded it; their learning consisted of a few moral apologues, 
of which the shadow was larger than the substance: a few 
scattered maxims of life—some accidental discoveries of the 
virtues of medicinal plauts, and some observations on the hea- 
vens, which they called astronomy, but which superstition had 
converted into astrology. These make the sum of what the 
Indian sages knew. Their religion resulted from their pastoral 
life. They first admitted and then worshipped the stars, and 
were probably determined as to their first offerings by a sense 
of what would be most agreeable to themselves. Their civil 
government was such as was calculated to keep beasts of prey 
in order, It was the most abject slavery on one hand, and the 
most despotic tyrauny on the other which imagination could 
fancy. The Egyptians, too, had their learning; but if Grecian 
learning was built upon it, we may reasonably conclude the 
foundation was not more enlarged than the superstructure. The 
mysteries they practised, and the} secrecy they enjoined, lead 
us to consider them as veils to disguise ignorance, for true 
knowledge deals not in mystery: besides, they deified the 
authors of discoveries, which would not, at this period, be con- 
sidered as very important. 

If we pass into Greece, we shall find they gave a shape and 
colouring te the rude outlines of knowledge derived from their 
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eastern predecessors ; they added strength and sinews, and after- 
wards formed a smooth and most harmonious language, with 
which they performed wonders in poetry and eloquence, urged 
on by the hope of living in the memory of mankind; the only 
species of immortality of which they had any steady perception. 
The unconnected maxims of the east were combined into sys- 
tems of ethics ; but religion, the great civilizer of mankind, was 
but littleimproved. The catalogue of duties, perhaps, was en- 
larged, because all the virtues or vices were added to the list of 
their divinities. But whatever improvements were made in 
Greece, were drawn from the schools rather than from life; and 
were better suited to the concealment of error than to the dis- 
covery of truth. If Platoand Aristotle excelled, it was in their 
maxims of government; but even these were rather calculated 
for Greece than for the world. It is true, Greece, at that time, 
was the world, and its separate states, the nations of it. How 
shall we compare this state of things with the present? What 
was, in fact, the world then, is at this time only one of its most 
_ abject provinces. Rome, which succeeded to the height of 
human grandeur, made but very small advances beyond those of 
Greece, except in extent of empire. A nation of warriors and 
patriots thought of little but of ambition and universal empire, 
and it was not till this had been nearly obtained that the arts 
were highly cultivated. But when their minds were bent that 
way, their improvements were striking and rapid. The age of 
learning, however, was short in Romé: no sooner had it arrived 
at something like maturity, than it fell all at once into mere do- 
tage, in which, for a few years, it languished, and then sunk into 
nothing. It was but a short time after the arts and sciences 
had become respectable, that the constitution was changed, and | 
the seat of government romoved from its native soil, was placed 
in a situation by no means congenial to them, and in which they 
never throve. The Roman empire, soon after, fell to pieces, 
crushed by its own weight, and opened those inroads for the in- 
cursions of barbarous nations, whose ferocity and ignorance 
made them fit instruments for the destruction of the proud 
mistress of the world. The cloud of darkness which succeeded 
to these events so fatal both to learning and the arts, leave a 
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natnral consequence of one nation arrogating to itself universal 








.dominion ; because, in order to acquire and to maintain this 


supreme authority, it is necessary to keep to itself all the learn- 
ing, all the riches, and all the means of power from other na- 
tions who are to be its slaves. It follows, of course, that such 
a nation and learning must fall together. 

For many succeeding ages, superstition threw a veil over the 
human mind, almost as dark and impenctrable as the ignorance 
of the Gothic barbarians ; and mankind were governed by it, 
from the Baltic to the Caspian sea, as effectually, and it main- 


. tained as despotic a sway, as Rome herself had ever done, in 


the plenitude of her power. From this state of things, a few 
ages since they happily emerged, and have recovered so much 
of ancient learning, if not to satisfy their curiosity, at least to 
tell us all that was known to the world in former times. It is 
the space included inthis period, between the fall and revival of 
learning, and the present day, that is generally meant by moderx 
limes, in opposition, or in reference to former ages; but it is 
equally true that we have gone on improving from that era to the 
present moment. 

How then shall we draw a comparison between the knowledge 
of ancient and modern times, when it must be obvious, that the 
former is merely the basis upon which the latter is constructed 2 
We can easily make all they knew our own; and can set out upon 
the voyage of improvement and discovery with charts, upon 
which all the distances and bearings are distinctly marked and 
laid down; or we may stand upon an eminence and look round 
upon the couutries before us with an ardour unfatigued by 
research, and with a vigor unimpaired by previous labour; we 
may see where those who have gone before us have been misled 
cr lost their way—can correct their errors—avoid their mistakes, 
and pursue with less difficulty and embarrassment, the road 
which leads to truth. We would not be supposed to under- 
value the stupendous monuments of Grecian or Roman kuow- 
ledge. We can even admit their superiority in architecture, 
statuary, and the appendant arts: but their genius seems 
to have been employed in the inferior branches of science,— 
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Their time was spent in the porch of the \emple, into which their 
unhallowed feet were net permitted to enter. The goddess of 
their idolatry wore a veil, and they either dared not, or did not 
attempt to remove it. They never examined the secret trea- 
sures of her shrine. Their knowledge like the Nile, branched 
into a thousand prolific meanderings; watered a thousand 
meadows, and made them fertile, but they were unacquainted 
‘with its head, they were content to enjoy its streams without 
examiniag its source. ~-. 


——< 


MEMOIRS OF GQLDONI, 
Written by kimself, forming « complete History yf his Life and Writengs ; trans- 
lated from the oriziual Frenck by J. Black. 

The translator of the work before us asserts in his preface, 
that “it has been often pronounced one of the best speci- 
mens of anto-Biography,” by Lord Byron and others. Supposing 
that Lord Byron has really expressed such an opinion, and with 
all due deference to his Lordship’s judgment, we cannot but 
state our belief that a work more destitute of manly thought, 
legitimate wit, or instructive narration; more prolix, garrulous, 
and trifling, has seldom been committed to the British press: Gol- 
dom’s narrative combines the endless egotism of Tate Wilkinson, 
with innumerable records of the marchts and countermarches 
of himself and his performers from Padua to Veuice, and from 
‘Sienna to Volterra. His notices of dramatic performances are 
as slight as possible, containing no singularity of anecdote, and 
never enlightening the reader by profound or auimated criticism. 
To those triflers in literature alone, who are delig!ited at being 
told that Goldoni was born at Venice, “in a large and beau- 
tiful house,” that at an early age he broke in a pony and regaled 
it with fruit, that a servant maid admitted him te her favors and 
had alinost run away with him; that public rejoicings 
induced him to quit his room; the book might possibly 
be amusing, were not the style as lifeless as the facts 
are unimportant. If we estimate the value of what is really 
entertaining in these volumes by its scarcity, we must prize his 
fortunate passages above the apothegms of the Greeks or the 
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one hundred in which we are told of the courteous promises of 
a princess; of the representation of a series of pieces, respect- 
ing which the reader can learn little more than the name ; and 
of his having a free admission into the theatre. 

The memoirs terminate about the year 1785. 

Throughout the work, there are various indications of that 
shameless and inveterate vanity which is, we trust, exclusively 
the characterisic of the French and Italian nations. He _ pro- 
claims his intrigues with the unblushing alacrity of a profligate 
grown old in vices, of which he is no longer capable; he records 
with unmanly ingratitude, the names of the victims of his lust, 
and the partners ef his licentious pleasures, and in his eagerness 
to display his talents for intrigue, communicates particulars 
which excite our wonder at his folly, and our detestation of his 
principles, Let the daughters of prostitution, and the sons of 
licentious pleasure revel in such corruption ; from the library 
of the gentleman, the family parlour, and the female boudoir, 
the volumes that contain it should be rigidly excluded. H. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


—_<@———- 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 


You may talk of a cottage and love, 
With a crust of brown bread and small beer, 
But my comforts woul! greatly improve 
If I had but ten thousand a year. 


Philosophers preach up content, 
However restricted our cheer ; 

To their doctrine I’d rather assent, 
If t'was back’d with ten thousand a year. 


I love to enjoy with true gout, 
Myself and the friend I hold dear, 
And that I could manage to do 
Pretty well with ten thousand a year. 
VoL, IIT. AAa 
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But though fate to my wishes says ‘ nay,” 
And fortune restrains my career, 


I'll still live as well as I may; 
Yet I wish I'd ten thousand a year ! 


God prosper our country and king, 
Ourselves and our friends far and near, 

And I wish I could say while I sing, 
That we all had ten thousand a year. 


BULLETIN EXTRAORDINARY. 


Paris, 28th Oct. 1818. 
Her Majesty the Empress and Queen Regent has received the following 
intelligence from the Armies : } 


’ Erfurt, 24th Oct. 
WE, the combined foes defeating, 


To Erfurt came, as if retreating ; 
They followed us, in furious glee, 
As if—they had gain’d a victory. 


NUGZ THEATRICZ. 


— In nugis dicere multa, 
Carmine et innocuo scene depingere mores. 


Sil. Ital. 





MR. JONES. 
Snuff-box in hand, and perriwig on pate, 
Sir Brilliant enters with a tripping gait, 
Lisps in his speech, now hems, now blows his nose, 
Adjusts his buckles, and now points his toes; 
As if conceited tone, and limping hop, 
And snuff, and diamond-buckles made a fop. 


L. 


MISS KELLY. 


With laughing eye, and pouting lip, 
Neat foot, and fascinating trip, 
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Melodious veice, engaging air, 

Carriage light, and debonnaire, 

See lovely Kelly, fair and young, 

Ne’er yet in verse appropriate sung ! 

Her’s the skill to charm with ease,— 

Her’s the varying power to please-— 

Beneath her captivating smile, 

The critic’s frown departs a while: 

And well that frown may be dispelled, 

Her native excellence beheld ! L. 


ne 


MRS. DAVISON. 


Say, what superior form is there ? 

What ’witching, yet commanding air ? 

What dignity and grace combined ? 

And in that eye what love’s enshrined,—- 

That reflex of a matchless mind! 

Whether Chearly she pourtrays, 

Or sweet Dorinda new to worldly ways; 

In all pre-eminent she shines, 

All niceties of art combines. L. 


—— 


MR. ELLISTON. 


Now let the Muse a loftier strain supply, 
To paint to life the animated eye, 
The deep-mark’d brow, the soul-inspiring tone, 
The quiv’ring lip, and emphasis his own : 
All these perfections, Elliston, are thine ! 
Yet not in these alone prescribed to shine, 
The tragic Muse has claimed thee for her child, 
Thee clothed with power to paint the passions wild, 
Electrify the pulses of the hgart, 
‘And all the graver sympathies impart : 
But comedy steps in with luring smiles, 
To win thy taste to her restless wiles : 
| Aaa?®z 
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Garrick once more in Elliston we view, 
Courted by both, and pausing ’twixt the two. 
ia * 


* Note. We do not pledge ourselves to the justice of our correspond- 
ent’s strictures on Mr. Elliston, but have thought it our duty to insert the 
contributions of the admirers of that gentleman, as well as of those who 


believe him to have lately corrupted the public taste, and injured himself 
while he debased the drama. 


—— 








MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 


— 
THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 
. 27, Illusion ; Who’s to have Her ? Citizen. 
- 29, Ibid; Ibid ; Mayor of Garrat. 
30, Ibid ; Ibid; Mock Doctor. 
Dec. 1, Ibid; Ibid ; Turn Out. 
2, Ibid ; Ibid; Irishman in London. 
3, Ibid; Sylvester Daggerwood ; Children in the Wood. 


The divertisement of Orange Boven was announced for the 
8th of December; but as soon as the doors were opened, the 
following hand-bill was distributed among the audience. 

Wednesday, December 8, 1813.—‘* The publick are most 
respectfully informed, that Mr. Larpent, the Reader of Plays, 
appointed by the Licenser, has, within the last five hours, in 
the name of the Lord Chamberlain, prohibited the performance 
of the loyal and patriotick effusion of Orange Boven, an- 
nounced for representation this evening ; on no other plea than 
that he had not had sufficient time to consider it. 

‘‘ This piece, in cne act, was sent to Mr. Larpent’s Office 
on Saturday last. 

“‘ The farce of Modern Antiques ; or, The Merry Mourners, 
will, therefore, be substituted this evening, previous to [lusion ; 
or, The Trances of Nourjahad; and the farce of High Life 
Below Stairs. 

“ Urder this extraordinary and unlooked-for impediment, it 
is respectfully hoped the publick will pardon the disappoint- 
ment which this postponement unavoidably occasions.” 
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Dec. 4, Illusion, Who’s to have Her? Raising the Wind. 
6, Ibid; First Impressions. 
7, Ibid; Who’s to have Her? Modern Antiques. 
8, Modern Antiques; Illusion; High Life Below Siairs. 
9, IJusion; Who’s to have Her? Midnight Hour. 
10, Orange Boven; Illusion ; Two Strings to Your Bow. 


Having inserted in a preceding page an article on the powers 
of the licenser, we shall make no comments upon the conduct 
of Mr. Larpent, who, having devoted much. of his valuable 
time (for he receives the salaries and performs the duties of his 
own treasurer, secretary, auditor, and clerk), to the examination 
of Mr. Dibdin’s trifle, permitted its representation after ex- 
punging two obnoxious songs. A trifle brought forward to 
meet the feeling.of the moment is scarcely a subject of serious 
criticism ; and regarded as a hasty production, Orange Boven is 
lively, spirited, and amusing. The scene is laid on the English 
coast, with the ocean in the back ground; and the ships in 
perspective have a pleasing effect. There was a group of 
peasants decorated with orange, a fair, an Irish lilt, an Engiish” 
hornpipe, and a Spanish fandango. The three latter were skil- 
fully executed by Miss Smith and Mr. Oscar Byrne. The piece 
went off with applause, though we must confess, that our own 
pleasure was considerably clouded by the contemplation of 
Lovegrove, in one of those insignificant and temporary cha- 
racters to which he has lately been consigned by his own neglect 
or the caprice of managers. The representative of Lord 
Ogleby is worthy of better things. 

Dec. 20.—-Mr. Lee Lewis, tlie son of the ce'ebrated comedian, 
appeared, for the first time, on the London stage in a character of 
all others the most dangerous to assume. His re ception was un- 
favourable, and we must confess, that even dismissing from our 
view any comparison between him and his immortal predecessor, 
we cannot condemn the decision of the audience. Mr. Lee 
Lewis is equally destitute of those physical powers that are ne- 
cessary to the respectable performance of Sir Pertinax, and of 
that discrimination which, in some degree, supplies the place of 
natural requisites, and without which all exertion, even with 
the advantages of voice and person, are worse than hopeless. 
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11, Orange Boven ; Illusion; Deuce is in Him. 
13, Ibid; Ibid; Crotchet Lodge. 

14, Ibid; Ibid; Who’s to have Her? 

15, Ibid; Ibid ; Turnpike Gate. 

16, Ibid; Ibid; Deuce is in Him. 


His voice is weak, and unsusceptible of variety ; his, accent des- 
titute of character and manliness; his manner more indicative 
of the serving man than of the gross, blustering, and angry Sir 
Pertinax when his hypocrisy is baffled, and he shews himself in 
all the violence, conceit, and irritability of his natural character. 
That Mr. Lee Lewis possesses talents, is evident ; but we should 
conceive them to be in the line of bustling, lisping, and in- 
triguing fops: for parts of energy and manly animation he is 
apparently unqualified. 

To gratify the play-going folks at Christmas, a new panto- 
mime is usually produced at this Theatre, and that brought for- 
ward on the 27th. was well calculated to answer the object. The 
title of the piece was ‘‘ Harlequin Harper; or, a Jump from 
Japan.” These pantomimes have generally a family likeness, 
with little material dissimilitude ; but that of this year pre- 
sented a cast of interesting novelty throughout. Harlequin 
and Colu.nbine, which are indispensible to 1 pantomime, were 
of course introduced, but their feats were new, and on the part 
of the former, exceedingly well executed; with the exception of 
some impediments in the transformations, which were by no 
means creditable to the mechanist or his agents. But such im- 
pediments are not unusual on a first representation, and will not, 
we hope, recur. The piece opens with a scene in Japan, which 
must be grateful to those who enjoy the pomp and pageantry of 
power with the servitude and meanness of the people. This, and 
several of the other scenes, evinced great taste and skill on 
the part of the painter. The best mechanical change was that 
of an enormous cat, by which the clown was swallowed, and 
soon after disgorged. The clown and a Mr. Pack, who ap. 
peared in the character of a black servant, were competitors in 
agility; but to the latter we must give the palm. He is really 
quite an extraordmary man. A Master Barnet, whose first ap- 
pearynce was also announced, sung—* The Death of Aber- 
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Dec. 17, Orange Boven ; Crotchet Lodge ; Illusion. 
18, Ibid; Fortune’s Frolic ; Ibid. 
20, Man of the World; Ibid. 
21, Ways and Means; Orange Boven ; Ibid. 
29, Devil's Bridge ; Ibid. 
23, Three and the Deuce; Orange Boven; Ibid. 


crombie,” in which he was loudly and deservedly encored.— 
His voice is sweet and strong, and his execution peculiarly 
skilful. He does not appear to be above fourteen years old. 
In the course of the piece a dog was introduced, which evinced 
great docility, and an extraordinary promptitude in understand- 
ing and obeying its master’s orders. 

This’ntroduction, however, was not relished by several of the 
auditors, who testified their disapprobation ; but we could not 
conceive any fair reason for such ungracious treatment of the 
poor animal. He certainly presented much stronger claims to 
attention than Carlo, in the Caravan, whom our readers must 
recollect to have been so peculiarly celebrated. This Carlo was 
indeed so popular, that upon one evening when he was adver- 
tised to appear, an actor, not very attractive on the stage, hap- 
pened to ask a well-known wit, then concerned in the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre, for liberty to absent himself in 
consequence of illness, the wit observed, ‘‘ D—n it, my dear— 
you spoke in such a piteous tone, and looked so gloomy, that I 
really thought Carlo was ill.” 

Miss Vallancy, who performed Columbine, was much ap- 
plauded in a pas de seul, which she danced very gracefully :— 
Miss Johannot was also deservedly applauded in her dancing, 

Amidst the novelties of this piece, was an exhibition of the 
colours of the several allies combined with those of England, 
with a transparency of “ Peace and Victory” in the centre, and 
the words Leipsic, Corunna, Talavera, Badajoz, Egypt, Maida, 
Vittoria and Salamanca, ranged oneach side. This piece closed 
with a scene of the most dazzling splendour, entitled, “The 
Hall of Harmony.” 


It was announced for repetition amid the 


loudest plaudits. The house was exceeding!y crowded through- 
ont. Of Mr. Tokely we shall speak hereafter. H. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Nov. 27, Midas; Folly as it Flies; Miller and Men. 
29, Antony and Cleopatra; Aladdin. 
30, Duenna; Sleep Walker. 
Dec. 1, Pizarro; Ibid. 
2, Artaxerxes; Folly as it Flies; Bombastes Furioso. 
3, Coriolanus; At Home.—(Coriolanus, Mr. Conway). 
4, Duenna; Miller and his Men. 


Miss Stephens improves in action and manner, as much as she 
evinces that any improvement in her singing is scarcely possible 
or desirable. Her per-onation of Rosetta, in Love in a Village, 
combines a considerable portion of ease and elegance in demean- 
our, with the most touching pathos and most delightful execu- 
tion in her vocal efforts. Her deportment combines courtesy 
with propriety, and becoming reserve with a proper attention to 
the wishes of the audience. We wish we could pay the same 
compliment to Miss Matthews. We admire the singing of this 
young lady ; but cannot approve the nightly repetition of those 
devoirs by which she attempts to conciliate the favor, and attract 
the notice of: the audience. After finishing a song, she never 
retires behind the scenes, or quits her station, till she has fairly 
challenged an encore, and when this mark of approbation has 
been actually given, she indicates her gratitude by so many 
curtesies, and is so very prettily and iuterestingly overwhelmed 
(sweet innocent!) with emotion, that you might suppose her to 
be one of the simplest shepherdesses of Arcadia, or a virgin just 
imported from the Isle of Palms. 

Dec.3.—To attempt the part of Coriolanus after the deep impres- 
sion made on the public mind by the performance of Kemble, dis- 
played on the part of Mr. Conway, a presumption that we are 
afraid the undiscriminating applause, by which he was received, 
will have no tendency. to correct.. If mechanical grace, per- 
petual rotundity of movement, and the correet and measured 
footsteps of a professional posture-master were the only quali- 
fications required in the representation of the Roman hero, the 
performance of Mr. Conway would as far surpass that of Kemble, 
’ as the latter is superior in every requisite of the legitimate actor. 
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Dec. 6, Antony and Cleopatra; Aladdin. 
7, Love in a Village; At Home. 
' 8, Richard the Third ; Midas. 
9, Beggar’s Opera; Mrs. Wiggins; Aladdin. 
19, Henry Fifth ; Miller and his Men. 


The action of the latter is distinguished by a due regard to the 
circumstances of the scene, and the tenor of the dialogue; his 
arms are never expanded without meaning; nor the evolutions 
of his body repeated without necessity. He never rivets the 
attention of the wudience to his person merely : while we admire 
the majesty of his step and the expression of bis eye, we listen 
with deep attention to his exquisite delivery, and admire the 
power by which his action, his e!ocution, and his look, are 
blended to perfect accordance with each other. His acting, 
even as far as regards movement and attitude, is intellectual 


and original. But Mr. Conway must always be tracing a circle 


with one leg, while the other acts the part of a privot; when he 
stoops to lift the child, in Coriolanus, he stretches his limbs, 
and protrudes his posteriors with the air of a losus nature 
engaged for exhibition, and stamps and heaves, and clasps his 
hands to the measure of one, two, three, and a hop. After the 
spectator has witnessed his performances once or twice, he can 
trace the repetition and suceession of his movements with as 
much precision as the diagrams of country dances in Mr. 
Wilson’s Treasures of Terpsichore. As it is probably the chief 
object of Mr. Conway to obtain popularity ; and to please the 
manager, is more profitable than to delight the critic, he will best 
consult his own interest by proceeding as he has began. The 
great majority of the audience will always be captivated by 
majesty of person and grace of deportment, independent o¢ 
nobler qualifications; few possess the opportunity of seeing his 
performances repeated, till they detect his continual imitations 
of himself; and the majority of the spectators would rather 


witness the mediocrity of a fine man in an imposing character, 


than his excellence in parts accommodated to the mediocrity of 
his powers. 
December 8.—Mr. Young performed Richard, and depicted 


the tyrant with # force, an originality, and a sustained and con 
Vor. It. BB b 
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Dec. 11, Love ina Village ; Love, Law, and Physic. 
18, Coriolanus; Aladdin. 


sistent energy, that recalled-ourt sorrow for the degradation of 
his admirable powers, by the personation of the miserable heroes 
of modern tragedy. The great faultof Cooke was the open- 
ness of his hypocrisy in the scene with Lady Anne, and the 
great excellence of Kemble, his energetic representation of the 
terrors of the scene when the spectres of the murdered Lan- - 
casters rise to view. Mr. Young avoided the errors of the one, 
and rivalled the merits of the other. 

The striking characteristic of Richard which communicates 
the most powerful attraction to the play, in defiance in many 
instances of flatness and absurdity, is the buoyant self-confi- 
dence with which he struggles with the difficulties of his situa- 
tion; and with the combined terrors of supernatural visitation 
and human opposition. Mr. Young did ample justice to the 
genius of Shakespeare, in redeeming the vices of the character, 
as far as was consistent with stage effect, by the powerful dis- 
play of courage in action, perseverance in misfortune and fa- 
cility of resource. His Richard is, onthe whole, one of the 
finest exhibitions. on the English stage. 

When genius and study have gone before, it is difficult even 
for the most minute discrimination and the most unwearied per- 
severance to cull new flowers; or to trace new paths in the road 
to excellence. The candidate for theatrical fame, who comes 
forward in the rear of Cooke and Kemble, is judged by the 
same criterion of merit, and expected to display the same ori 
zinality of thought that distinguisled these individuals in their 
arduous and inimitable performances. We forget, that the 
beauties we have observed in former actors might have been ori- 
ginal in their successor, had he preceded them ; that wherever 
he resembles former masters of the art in meaning and expres- 
sion, his resemblance will be ascribed to imitation, and that the 
instances which can possibly be left him of eliciting beauties 
where they have not been perceived before, must be few and 


casual. It is owing to these causes that more than one respect- 
able critic have complained that the Richard of Young displays 
no crigiuvality. They ascribe their dissatisfaction to thes erility 
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Dec. 14, Love in a Village; The Miller and his Men. 
15, For England Ho; Sleep Walker; Bombastes Furioso. 
16, Artaxerxses; Mrs. Wiggins; For England Ho. 
17, For England Ho; Sleep Walker; Miller and his Men. 


of the later actor, and not to the scantiness of the gleanings 
left behind by more early and more fortunate cultivators. 

Dec. 27.—Mr. Conway made his first appearance in the cha- 
racter of Norval, in Home’s tragedy of Douglas. The natural 
haughtiness of his lower tones rendered him inaudible amid the 
noise of a Christmas audience, in all parts in which the ruling 
passion of Norval, a desire of military glory, ora proud self- 
confidence, were not predominant. For the expression of softer 
passions, he is, both from his voice and manner, unfit. Thus 
while the scene of Norval’s quarrel with Glenalvon produced an 
excellent effect, the interviews of the mother and the son were 
stripped of all their attraction. Mr. Young, in Old Norval, 
having accommodated his veice to the age of the character, was 
also inaudible: his dumb ‘shew was natural and expressive. 
This tragedy was followed by a pantomime called Harlequin 
and the Swans. A prince, disguised as a hermit, is in love with 
a lady, who possesses the faculty, not very agreeable to her 
lover, of turning herself periodically, into a swan, by means of 
a charmed veil; to which metamorphosis she wesorts, for the 
purpose of perpetuating her youth and beauty. The lover con- 
trives to seize the veil, and the Genius of Beauty changes the 
lovers to Harlequin and Colum bine—a rival is introduced as a 

Tarlequin Buffo—a physician becomes a clown, and changes 
grave looks for grins, and contemptible self-satisfaction for 
ludicrous inquisitiveness—the father of Columbine, a round- 
bellied monarch, becomes a lean and withered pantaloon ; after 
which, the hop-skip-and-jump performances begin. 

The agent in the production of these three last personages is 
Glow-glimmer, a fire goblin, a sort of infernal cupid. Many of 
the incidents are well imagined ; but from the desire to cram in 
scenic allusions to the late happy events, the piece has been 
made tedious. Who but the manager of a theatre could have 
stumbled on fhe idea of introducing a paltry imitation of the 
general illum nations? The copy was contemptible to those 

BBapb2 
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Dec. 18, Love in a Village; For England Ho. 
20, Beggar’s Opera ; Mrs. Wiggins; Ibid. 
21, For England Ho; *Fair Game: Aladdin. 


who had seen the original, and useless to all others, for it can- 
veyed no adequate idea of it: Vanbrugh’s heavy but stately 
pile, the Horse Guards, was seen shaking on canvas, and two 
dozen trim people were the representatives of the crowd, and the 
brilliancy of the variegated lamps was hinted at in dull oiled 
paper ; a scene called the Pillar of Europe, also occupied the time 
of the audience, and for their information, the names of the 
successful generals of the allied armies were introduced on sign 
boards. Except these interpolations, the piece went on briskly ; 
Bologna(Harlequin), skipped after happiness with much activity, 
aud Grimaldi (the Clown), blundered with his wonted ingenuity. 
There was a duet between the clown and an oyster, who had 
been crossed in love, which was encored. Master Williams, 
who first appeared the other day, sang a ballad in the course of 
the harlequinade, with a power and sweetness of voice quite 
astonishing in a child. There was also an attempt to ridicule 
the Indian Jugglers, who were represented with their sword- 
swallowing and other tricks; but the deceptions were not good. 
The house was crowded to excess; and the piece was given out 
for repetition with unmixed applause. 

* Fair Game.—The most characteristic feature of this piece 
was shameless and inartificial indecency. Every possible occa- 
sion was seized for the introduction of inuendoes as broad as 
witless; and attempted double en endres on kissing, bushhunt- 
ing, and chambermaids at once evinced the author’s stupidity 
and licentiousness. The impurities of the dialogue were re- 
ceived by that prompt and decided indignation which, in the 
cause of morality we hope a British audience will always be 
ready to display ; and the final condemnation of the piece was 
an equal tribute to taste and decency. 

The plot of the piece depended upon a lover’s disguising 
himself as a poacher, and being imprisoned in the same house 
with his mistress by her father, who is lord of the manor. The 
trick is detected, and the pair is married. We perfectly coin- 
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Dec. 22, Love in a Village ; *For England Ho. 

23, Ihid; Thi. 


cide with the opinion of a poetical correspondent, who thinks, 
that Mr. Jones’s yersonation of a fop is too outrageous and un- 
natural to be endured by a rational andience. To drawl and 
pronounce the word inform, infarm, and end every sentence 
with a yah ! isnot to play the fop, but to indulge in professional 
indolence unworthy of Mr. Jones's reputation and abilities. 


*For England Ho!—The escape of an Italian, named Altieri 
from confinement as a prisoner of war, is the foundation of a 
dramatic production which contains little that the critic would 
wish to analyze, or that the public has been disposed to admire. 
Sinclair was very effective in Altieri; though the music of the 
piece, as far as it was original, gave evidence of the haste with 
which it had been composed. Mr. Pocock does too many 
things to do them well. We recommend a retirement of three 
or four years, and the perusal of “ Bitter Physicke and Wole- 
some for Players and suche as be Sick of Trade.” H. 


To the EDITOR ofthe THEATRICAL INQUISITOR, 
Sir, . 
Should the following concise description of the Bath Thea- 
tricals be thought worthy a place in the Inquisitor, you will 
oblige a constant reader by inserting it in your next. 
Your’s, &e. P. G. 
Our Season commenced on the 2d of last Octeber, with the 
Gamester, in which Mr. Young played Beverley ; the part of 


_ Mrs. Beverley by Mrs. Campbell (ci-devant Miss Wallis.) 


Young is too well known to need any eulogium here. During 
his engagement, he performed Coriolanus, Hamlet, and Pierre, 
and obtained deserved approbation. Since his departure, we 
have been delighted with the. vocal abilities of Phillips, who, 
has proved to us, that good acting and good singing may be 
united in the same person. In Lionel, he was particularly sue. 


cessful. Sinclair, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Dickons, and Miss Ste- 


phens are also engaged to perform their principal characters 
during the Season. 
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Our local company consists of Messrs. Bengough, Stanley, 
Cunningham, Ash, Woulds, Chatterley, Charlton, Comer, Ley, 
Egan, Vandenhoff, Gomery, Ayliffe, Fitzadam, &c.—Mesdames 
Campbell, Weston, Greville, Fitzhenry, Mardyn, Chatierley, 
Vining, Egan, Griglietti, Nash, Brooke, &c. &c. 

Mr. Bengough is our principal tragedian, and is likely to be- 
come an ornament to the stage. His features are expressive 
_ and his figure majestic and graceful, his voice is good, and he 
speaks with energy, though sometimes with rather too much 
precision. He is excellent in genteel comedy. 

Mr. Stanley is a young and promising actor; but he is rather 
too fond of ranting, frowning, and stamping: however, we 
have seen him perform Don Felix (Wonder), and Frederic 
(Lover’s Vows), very respectably. 

The less we say of Mr. Ash the better; his voice, figure, and 
action are against him: and his face looks precisely the same 
both in tragedy and comedy. 

Mr. Chatterley is inimitable in such characters as Sir Peter 
Teazle, Colonel Oldboy, Justice Midas, &c. 

Mr. Woulds has a great deal of quaint humour about him, 
and in spite of a bad voice, is extremely entertaining. Leaitive, 
Doctor Suitall, Jessamy, Squire Tallyho, are his best characters : 
his burlesque singing is very good. 

Mr. Cunningham is an old favourite here: he performs with 
great spirit and judgment: he appears in almost every line of 
cliaraeter, and mirabile dictu succeeds in all! How seldom is 
this the case! 

A gentleman of the name of Vandenhoff appeared here lately 
in Jaffier, and acquitted himself creditably. As yet, he has not 
had a fair trial. We shall speak of him more fully in future. 

Mr. Comer and Mr. Ley are our singers. The latter is a 
modest, unassuming performer, and is therefore received with 
indulgence; but we cannot say much for his vocal abilities. 

Mr. Egan takes the [rish and Scotch parts, and, by the bye, 
to save unnecessary trouble, he makes the same accent serve for 
both. 

Mr. Gomery is very entertaining in pantomime, and his comic 

dancing is admirable. ; 
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Mrs. Campbell is engaged for the season, and is a great ac- 
quisition to the theatre. Her talents, it is true, are not calcu- 
lated to give force and effect to those characters in tragedy 
where revenge, jealousy, hatred, or remorse are depicted; but 
in the fond mother, the distressed wife, or virgin innocence 
suffering under accumulated wrongs she is unequalled. But 
she is most at home in genteel comedy; and Lady Townly, 
Violante, and Belinda (All in the Wrong), will seldom find a 
more pleasing representative. 

Mrs. Weston performs many characters with spirit, and if her 
voice was less harsh and her action Jess redundant, she would 
be a very good actress. 

Miss Greville, Miss Griglietti, and Miss Fitzhenry have per- 
formed in London. We shall therefore pass them over in silence. 

Mrs. Mardyn is avery handsome woman, and a lively actress. 

Mrs. Vining and Mrs. Chatterley are above mediocrity; and 
Mrs. Egan is very entertaining in old women. 

Miss Nash made her first appearance this season as Polly in 
the Beygar’s Oj era, and astonished a yery numerous audience 
by the extraordinary sweetness of her voice and her exquisite 
style of singing. 

Mrs. Brooke also made her pen on the same evening in 
Lucy, and though much inferior to Miss Nash, may become a 
_ useful songstress. The theatre is under the management of 
Messrs. Palmer and Dimond, who conduct the performances 
with great judg:nent and liberality. 


Plymouth, 18th December, 1815. 
Mr. Ep1Tor, 

Our New Theatre closed on Friday last, after a very success- 
ful season to the managers; it is a very large Theatre, and is 
certainly one of the handsomest provincial theatres in the king- 
dom. We shall now proceed to make a few remarks on the 
company. Mr, Sandford, (a joint manager) is the hero of these 
boards in tragedy and comedy, he has been an actor in Ply- 
mouth, and its vicinity, for upwards of twenty years past, and 
you must be well a are, that after so long a service, he is 
become “stale, flat, and unprofitable;” he certainly has been a 


—_ 
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geod actor, but his physical powers are in such a declining 
state, that he is-inadequateto the pafts he attempts. Mr. Bicker- 
ton (who was the leading actor at the Old Theatre-Royal, Ply- 
mouth) plays’ the se¢end line of business. We do not think he 
succeeds as well as in leading character, his action is in gencral 
superfluous ; however, in our opinion, he is an actor of great 
merit—his Edgar is excellent ; in the mad scene with Lear, he 
more than exceeded our most sanguine expectations.. The 
young tragedy heroes are divided between Messrs. Smythson 
and ‘Weeks, the former is a very respectable actor, and appears 
to have a great knowledge of the drama, but in our opinion, 
comedy is his forte, the lattef appears to greater advantage in 
tragedy, but'we would advise him not to attempt Jaffier again, 
(which he did en his benefit night): the first and second act, were 
respectable, but in the third, fourth and fifth, he sunk below 
mediocrity. Mr. Reynes plays mostly in Murray’s business ; he 
is totally devoid of taste, feeling, or judgment, and is generally 
imperfect; Messrs. Barnes, Bennett, and Andrews, sustain the 
low comedy parts, but the merit of all these gentlemen is 
too well known to need any comment. Mrs. Smythson plays 
the-first line in tragedy ; she is an actress of great merit—among 
the parts thi: lady has appeared in; her Isabella stands predo- 
minant. In the scene where she is about to stab Biron, the 


wellknown passage, 
If husbands go to heav’n, 


Where do they go that send’em ? 
was spoken with such energy, feeling, and judgment, that she 
electrified the audience, and at once displayed the actress and 
the woman. Mrs. Barnes is an excellent actress, and is suc- 
cessful both in tragedy and comedy. It is needless to say what 
parts this interesting actress appears to most advantage in: in 
fact, she is equal to every thing she attempts. Mrs. H. Hughes 
performs such parts as Rosalind, &c. She is very ‘engaging, 
and always merits the applause she receives. 
| Your humble Servant, B. FE. 





W. Molineux, Printer, 5, Bride Court, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 



























